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THE CONFESSOR. 



CHAPTER I. 

. . . Led by the sound, 
As thus he cried aloud, a woman came 
Toward him from the ruins. . . 

Her words, her voice, 
Her look, more horror to his heart conveyed, 
Than all the havoc round : for though she spake 
With the calm utterance of despair, in tones 
Deep-breathed and low, yet never sweeter voice 
Poured forth its hymns in ecstasy to heaven. 

While she spake, 
She raised her lofty hands to Heaven, as if 
Calling for justice on the Judgment-Seat ; 
Then laid them on her eyes, and leaning on, 
Bent o'er the open sepulchre. 

Roderick, the Last of the Goths, 



<( 



Nearly a year had elapsed since the scene 
which I have described to you had occurred : and 
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2 THE CONFESSOR. 

it was on the last day of the Carnival, as I well 
remember, that I was returning from the unweary- 
ing exhibitions of fun and frolic, which Paris has 
ever presented at that period; and in order to 
arrive at the miserable abode of my protestor, or 
rather tyrant, I passed through the dark and 
gloomy street, the Rue de la Harpe, in which, as 
is well known by those curious in antiquity, are 
situated the ruins of a Roman edifice, called 
at the present day, the Palais des Thermes. That 
it was originally a royal palace, and the dwelling 
of some of the Emperors, I have heard to be the 
fact. But what remains of it would indicate 
rather the purpose implied in the latter part of 
its designation, namely, an immense assemblage 
of baths. 

" In these obscure and gloomy halls, which now 
frown ruinously, the ground is perforated in 
numerous large and deep excavations, such as 
tradition says the Romans formed for their baths, 
and from these hollow cavities subterranean pas- 
sages extend in every direction under the old 
city. The horror of the place, even in broad 
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daylight, is indescribable, and many a frightful 
tale is attached to it, which made me shudder, 
when a boy, each time I passed it after dark. 

" On the night in question, however, my terror 
was not so great, as I had closely followed the 
steps of two masques, who were taking the same 
route, and thus had avoided the horrors of pass- 
ing the spot alone. The two individuals before 
me, who were closely masqued, and habited in 
some foreign costume, were not apparently of 
equal rank, as one took a formal precedence of the 
other, and from the few words that passed be- 
tween them I gathered that they were natives of 
another land. 

(( At length they arrived, closely followed by 
myself, opposite to the entrance of the Palais 
des Thermes, and without seeming to notice the 
place, the masques were passing on, when sud- 
denly three figures in the common dress of the 
watermen of the Seine issued from the gate, 
and coming behind the masques, instantly one of 
them struck a poniard into the side of the foremost 
He quickly turned, and drawing his sword, was 
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4 THE CONFESSOR. 

preparing to defend himself, calling upon his 
servant to assist him, when two of the men threw 
themselves upon him, and after a desperate 
struggle, succeeded in forcing him into the ruins. 
The attendant fled on the first alarm, and was 
pursued by the other of the three men, who, as 
I afterwards heard, accomplished his murder. 

" Petrified with horror, and rivetted to the spot, 
I had not uttered a sound during this outrage, 
and in the darkness my childish figure had 
escaped observation. Not daring, however, to 
move onwards, I placed myself behind a pro- 
jecting stone work of the ruin, and there became 
a witness of the horrible act which was consum- 
mated. 

"The unhappy Cavalier defended himself with a 
courage and presence of mind which must have 
called forth the admiration of any but cowards. 
For awhile parrying their blows, he severely 
wounded one of the assassins; and it was not 
until the faintness occasioned by loss of blood — 
from the blow so treacherously struck into his 
side— overcame him, that he at length failed. On 
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seeing his strength give way, one of the mur- 
derers plunged his sword into the heart of the 
noble victim, exclaiming, * Take there the ven- 
geance of the Church for daring to rob her of her 
own !' ' And here, ' said his companion, strik- 
ing almost simultaneously, 'the quittal of the 
state for stolen espousals with a D'Amville !' 

" He fell with a deep groan, and I then re- 
called the almost forgotten scene in the church 
of St. Germains des Pres; and being firmly 
persuaded that in the murdered man I beheld 
the gay bridegroom of that night, curiosity over- 
came my terror, and I remained chained to the 
spot, in the hope that some further event might 
occur which should throw light on circumstances 
so mysterious. 

" I was not disappointed. On finding that life 
was quite extinct, the assassins drew the body 
into an inner hall, more horrible and dreary, if 
possible, than the former one. In one corner 
of this fearful place sate, or rather crouched, a 
man in the garb of a priest, holding in one hand 
a torch, which, however, he partially veiled with 
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the other, so as to suffer but little light to escape. 
He was apparently awaiting the consummation 
of the deed, for as the murderers entered they 
cried out to him — 

" ' Now, Father, hasten to unmask him, and 
identify your man, that we may know we have 
the right.' 

" The Priest rose from the ground where he 
had been sitting, his head stretched forward, 
and his ears bent to catch the slightest sound, 
listening with a fearful eagerness; and as he 
changed his attitude, the light of the torch fell 

upon his face, and revealed to me oh, horror I 

the features of Bartolomeo! — of the man who 
was my only earthly protector! — the man who, 
not twelve months before, had pronounced the 
nuptial benediction on the very person who lay 
there murdered, with his connivance at least, if 
not by his command ! 

" Rapidly they deprived the body of the mask- 
ing costume, and as the face was exposed to 
view, the shuddering priest exclaimed — 

f Yes, — yes ! — 'tis he ! You have done your 
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work, and may claim your reward. And now, 
for the love of heaven I — Heaven ! how can I men- 
tion it I — for the fear of hell then, — for never was 
earth so like it, — take away that bloody corpse ! 
Here, this way, — that passage leads to the river.' 

" He pointed to a deep cavity, which opened 
into a passage under the walls, leading, as I after- 
wards found, to the Seine. Under this the men 
disappeared with their burden; and as they 
carried away the torch, which evidently had been 
prepared in readiness for the purpose, I took 
advantage of the darkness to regain the open 
street, sick, breathless, and ready to faint with 
horror. I reflected, however, that I must, on my 
Superior's return, affect unconcern and ease of 
mind, — nay, even speak of entertainment in the 
sport of the day, if called upon to speak at all. 

" Trembling I awaited his entrance, but he did 
not come for nearly an hour; and when at length he 
did arrive, 1 saw that there was no reason to fear 
his critical observation, — so dead was he to all, 
save his own miserable conscience. His looks 
were ghastly; his usually dull eyes, glassy and 
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prominent, appeared to start wildly at every 
sound caused even by his own movements. 

" For some time he did not perceive me, but 
at length on my uttering some slight expression, 
he exclaimed, ' Ah ! — is that you, — boy? What 
do you there? Nay, I forgot,' — and he at- 
tempted to smile, — ' this is your home ;^home ! 
ay ! But go to your pallet, — there, in the west 
chamber ; yet close not the door quite, and come 
if I should call you. I am ill with the bustle of 
the Carnival, and will rest here.' 

" In obedience to these commands I retired into 
the wretched inner cabin which formed the ordi- 
pary sleeping apartment both of the Priest and 
myself; and there, through the gloomy hours of 
the night, I lay shuddering at the review of the 
horrible scene which had been enacted, and listen- 
ing to the quick breathing, hurried and caught, 
and at times almost suppressed, as if from fear 
of its own echo, which was all that reached me 
from the outer room. More than an hour after 
midnight, however, I was startled by hearing 
the door of that apartment opened, and delibe- 
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rately closed again; footsteps as of some one 
advancing into the "room immediately followed. 
A fearful exclamation from Bartolemeo induced 
me so far to give the reins to my curiosity as 
to creep towards the narrow opening of the 
door, left ajar according to the commands of 
him whom a guilty conscience suffered not to 
fiace the spectres it conjured up, without the 
proximity of flesh and blood. 

" Through this space I beheld the Priest in pre- 
cisely the same attitude in wbich I had left him 
— not a finger — not a muscle stirred — cold and 
white as marble — his glazed eyes fixed upon the 
figure of a woman who stood before him, and 
in whom I at once recognized the female attend- 
ant of that lovely bride. She was not without 
beauty herself, as I have said ; and even at this 
moment it shone through the haggard and ghastly 
expression of her countenance. She met the 
glance of Bartolemeo with one in which abhor- 
rence and despair mingled with a certain air of 
triumph, as she observed the starting veins, the 
livid and quivering lips, and shuddering frame, of 
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the pale criminal before her. Slowly drawing 
from beneath her mantle a young infant, she ex- 
claimed, as she held it out to him, — 

" ' Now, murderer ! finish your work — destroy 
the heir — quench the last spark. Let the earth 
drink the blood of the son, as it has this night 
drunk that of the father ! Nay — hesitate not ! — 
he has no sins to confess — that innocent. Doubt- 
less the Church shrived the full-grown man ere 
she sent him to his reckoning ! And now, say, 
are ye glutted ? — The wife a widow ! — the mother 
childless ! — and two hearths desolate ! May every 
sorrow you have brought down upon us be re- 
turned a thousand fold on your head, and on the 
heads of those who set you on ! In the name of 
all those whose woe and desolation you have 
wrought, I curse you, old man !' 

" She laid the infant with care and tenderness 
upon the table, kissed it, and turned as to depart, 
when Bartolemeo broke from his lethargy, and 
uttered, as if by a sudden impulse, — " And the 
mother?" 

" ' Aye, the mother P replied the woman, * she 
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was in the bond too !' and she laughed wildly. 
— ' But no— she is safe, else were I not here. — In 
vain you sold yourself to hell to work her de- 
struction. And — for myself — I fear you not ! 'tis 
for such as you to fear. All powerless as I am 
to denounce you, since your protectors boast a 
right above all law, know, man of blood ! that a 
time will come when you shall feel the power of 
the Avenger! and in that hour we may meet 
again.' 

" She ceased, — gazed wildly round the room, — 
clasped the child once more to her bosom, and 
bestowing on it a look which spoke an agony its 
own mother's could hardly have exceeded, she left 
the house. 

" Not until the sound of her retreating foot- 
steps had long died away did the Priest recover 
himself from the consternation her visit had occa- 
sioned; and then he was startled from his reverie 
by a slight cry from the child. He rose from his 
seat, and looked in the infant's face, laid his hand 
upon its feeble throat, as if to try how difficult it 
might be to stifle the vital powers, — looked round 
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for some means of facilitating the deed, — then a** 
if struck by a sudden thought, he muttered, — 
* The river ! — surely that is the easiest and surest, 
but — to go there — alone — this night! Fiends 
are wandering on its banks, and laughing at our 
our deed. He lies, too, in the Seine. — Why put 
me to another murder ? I cannot — cannot — do it. 
But Richelieu says, the child or 1 must perish ! — 
Perish ! — why not disappear f — why not send the 
boy away? Ha! the thought is good — and no 
time must be lost ! ' 

" With this he seized the unconscious infant, 
and hurried him from the house; and I, unable 
to stifle my anxiety to witness the sequel, ven- 
tured to follow him at sufficient distance to re- 
main unobserved. He took the road to a house 
in the suburbs, where there dwelt an association 
of priests of the lower class, one of whom was 
on terms of intimacy with Bartolemeo. This 
man, I knew, was on the eve of returning to 
Ireland, where was his usual abode. I thought 
it probable that the infant might be committed 
to his charge, to ensure its disappearance, since 
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Bartolemeo evidently was unable on this night 
to string his nerves to the committal of a second 
murder. 

" I believe my surmise was correct, as he re- 
turned from the house without the child ; and I 
was aware, some time afterwards, of his receiving 
a letter from Ireland. With the cunning my 
education had not failed to teach me, I con- 
trived to steal it one day during his absence, — a 
theft, which, with the infatuation that ever at- 
tends guilt, he never charged on me. It contains 
much intelligence on the affairs of the Church, 
and the following information on the subject of 
my curiosity, which, however, I did not become 
possessed of until subsequently, as at the time 
I could not read, and dared not expose my ac- 
quisition to the view of others : — 

" ' The boy yet lives, — and why should he not? 
He is likely to make few inquiries that might be 
troublesome, as his tongue has been so injured, 
either by accident or design, that he is quite dumb. 
He grows, too, — but more like a monster than a 
man; and in every respect is fitted to make a 
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glorious trade of mendicancy, as he hears fast 
enough, and his faculties are acute beyond the 
common.' 

" Soon after these events I was sent to the 
Dominican College, and, as I have told you, did 
not return thence till manhood and deeper know- 
ledge of mankind, on its dark side, at any rate, 
had taught me the importance of a secret impli- 
cating in its details such a name as the D'Amville. 
Repeatedly I sought an audience of the Cardinal 
minister, and repeatedly was refused. Persever- 
ance, however, conquers all difficulties; and I 
wrote to him, stating the nature of the com- 
munication I had to make — without signing 
any name — but appointing a signal by which 
I might be recognized, when on the morrow I 
would be in waiting amongst the crowd of de- 
pendants in the court of the minister's hotel. I 
went, and after long attendance, was summoned 
by one who used my countersign, and imme- 
diately I followed him. Though endowed, as 
you know, with a sufficient share of recklessness, 
and since that time so frequently brought into 
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contact with the high and noble, that my con- 
tempt for their class is only equalled by my 
hatred, I felt somewhat tremulous at this first 
attempt to approach greatness. My late hazard- 
ous escape, too, from the Dominican convent 
greatly increased this feeling; as in case of being 
identified I had reason to fear the worst. All 
my apprehensions, however, fell short of the sen- 
sation I experienced when introduced into the 
presence of this man, — proud as he was wicked, — 
cruel as he was powerful ! 

" After passing through various halls and ante- 
chambers, a massive door moved on its hinges, and 
I was face to face with Richelieu ! Was I right in 
thinking that he, too, started at the sight of me ? 
What did my features recall to him ? I know, — 
for I still retain a miniature portrait of my 
mother, — that my face resembles hers as nearly 
as hardened manhood, with the deep lines of 
depravity, can resemble feminine beauty and 
innocence. Could it be possible? and was it 
the instinct of nature which spoke in the sudden 
start of the powerful statesman, and in the 
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strange thrill which pervaded my own frame an 
1 met his eye? New and wild thought* runhed 
into my mind. Almost forgetting the immediate 
purport of my visit, I began by an humble 
detail of my own circumstance* and motives in 
imploring hi* attention, giving them the colour 
I wished they should assume in his eyes; and 
during this time he regarded me with a look of 
piercing scrutiny, yet devoid of sympathy or 
interest. Resolved to make a bold attempt, I 
commenced an account of my birth and early 
story. Suddenly he interrupted me, and sternly 
bade me either tell the secret I hod professed 
to know, or begone 1 and take the award of an 
impostor; slowly, but emphatically adding, as 
in mockery — ' This indulgence you owe to my 
clemency, young man 1 — the Dominican brother- 
hood might perhaps show less/ 

" Appalled by the discovery that he possessed 
my secret, I obeyed his command, for 1 dared not 
to resist. 1 was in his power. But from that 
moment, deadly and unextinguishable hatred took 
a form in my bosom, as having found a tangible 
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object. I beheld before me, as I now assumed, 
the author of my mother's wrongs and my own, 
and he trampled on me. Inured early to severity 
and harshness, my fate yet wanted this one drop 
to fill up its cup of bitterness. 

" An evil man I went into that presence, ten- 
thousand times more evil did I leave it, the 
whole heart filled with one desire, and that 
desire, vengeance. Mankind had all united in 
my persecution, henceforth I was their common 
enemy. * * * * 

" But it was not of this I meant to write. The 
recollection of that moment which decided my 
fate, insensibly leads me to wander from my 
subject. The Cardinal heard the history which I 
have related to you, and with a countenance as 
unmoved, and free from expression of surprise or 
emotion, as if it had been an insipid and oft told 
tale. Once or twice I thought I detected some- 
thing like a triumphant smile, but when I had 
finished he merely observed, in an indifferent and 
supercilious tone — 

" ' Your secret, my friend, such as it is, is not 
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new to me ; but jour imagination has contributed 
to adorn the tale; or the distance of time has 
lent its aid to confuse this story with other 
events which your childhood may have wit- 
nessed; and the highly dramatic murder, with 
which you have embellished your narrative, could 
have no reference to the lady, who is the subject 
of it. She lived for some years after the time 
you mention, with her husband in Britain, and 
their only child was a daughter, who is now 
resident at this court, and who—' here his 
brow darkened, and muttering to himself, he 
placed his hand to his forehead for a few 
moments — then turning suddenly upon me, he 
said abruptly, 

" < Tell me, man J— for I see villain written on 
your front, and though you think it not, I know 
you, — tell me your price. My terms are these :— 
You shall be silent to the death on this affair 
which you have divulged to me, and shall do my 
bidding, to whatever ends, without question or 
scruple. In return you shall be safe from the 
course of justice, either civil or ecclesiastical,' — and 
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he sneered — 'and defended from the consequences 
of all crimes undertaken in my service. You 
shall have food and clothing, and gold in propor- 
tion to your merit. In brief, you want such a 
master, and I want such a man. Are you 
mine?' 

" Unwarily the wily minister had divulged to 
me the importance of the secret I possessed, as 
well as his own previous cognizance of my 
existence and destitution. I saw my advantage, 
but betrayed not that consciousness, and accepted 
his terms, only taking care to exact a large 
reward in money for present use. 

" As I was about to request my dismissal, he 
carelessly asked, whether I knew the fate of the 
infant, whose story he confessed had excited his 
curiosity. Receiving an answer in the negative, 
he bade me seek traces of the Priest who had 
carried him to Ireland, and if no other means 
availed, he proposed sending me to that country 
to learn the fate of one, whose story he had pro- 
fessed to disbelieve. Then once more referring 
to the principal actors in that fatal drama, he 
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said, * The daughter ! — I told you there was a 
daughter — is all that remains of that house, and 
she/ — and he muttered a drealful oath — ' she also 
loves a cursed Englishman ! This man — mark 
me, Jacques — I will point him out to you on the 
first occasion — and then I leave the rest to you — 
now begone V 

" I left the minister, exulting in the attainment 
of my purpose, though I internally resolved in 
every way to thwart his views, and employ his 
confidence against himself. Several interviews 
succeeded, and Richelieu singled out to me one 
day at a review the lover of Mademoiselle 
d'Amville, (for she still retained her mother's 
name at the French court, in consideration, I 
conclude, of the large property she inherited,) 
the man whom he had singled out for vengeance. 

It was the Earl of M e*. Young, hand- 
some, and noble, he was, as I have since heard, 
the most accomplished knight of any nation, at the 

* In the original manuscript, the names here given in initial 
were indicated by ciphers, probably understood by the corre- 
spondent of the Dominican. 
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French court at the time, — popular and prepos- 
sessing, and apparently the friend of Richelieu ! 

" To this man, whom he had engaged me to 
murder, and who probably had excited his jea- 
lousy or suspicion, from other causes besides that 
of his love for Mademoiselle d'Amville, was the 
Cardinal talking with much gaiety and cordiality 
at the moment when he indicated to me his victim. 
Even / shuddered ; but I took my resolve, and 
the succeeding day I went to the hotel which this 
young nobleman occupied, and demanded a private 
audience ; stating that I had that to communicate 
which it was of the last importance to his Lord- 
ship to know. 

" He was mounting for a ride as I entered the 
parte cochere, attended by his train ; and in a loud 
voice he bade me deliver my message at once. I 
declined doing so unless quite alone with himself, 
upon which he replied with a laugh,— 

" ' Why, what a whimsical churl thou art ! 
nevertheless, to gratify thy humour, I comply, — 
come this way.' 

" He dismounted, and led me through his apart- 
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ments, to a cabinet, strewed with writing mate- 
rials and books ; and there he bade me commence 
my story. 

" ' My Lord P I said abruptly, € I am hired to 
assassinate you!' — (I was astonished at the perfect 
calmness with which this communication was 
received, so proceeded,) ' by the Lord Cardinal 
de Richelieu ! ' 

" A smile followed this, and a pause. At 
length came the interrogatory, quietly uttered, — 
' And was it in order to fulfil this commission 
that you asked a private interview?' 

" I felt myself derided, but continued, — c No, my 
Lord, it was to disclose to you the perfidy of your 
enemies, and to warn you to be on your guard, — 
to save you, in fact, that I came here to-day,' 

" ' And to obtain a reward for thy incorrupti- 
bility; ha! friend, was it not? — My coffers, I fear 
me, are low. ' 

" ' My Lord P I exclaimed, stung by his con- 
tempt, ' I came to save you, but,' — and my hand 
sought the hilt of the poignard. 

" The Earl rose, seized my hand with an iron 
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grasp, (till that moment I had believed myself 
possessed of more than common strength,) dis- 
armed me, and threw the poignard from the 
casement. 

" Still retaining his hold, he said, — f A liar 
I knew thee from the moment thou didst dare to 
calumniate the great and noble De Richelieu, but 
I believed thee too great a coward to try other 
weapon than the tongue. For thy falsehood and 
calumny my knaves shall give thee a taste of the 
lash: for the poverty which has driven thee to 
them, here is money — take it, and seek an honest 
calling — and beware in future, how thou darest to 
asperse the fair fame of those to whom honour is 
far dearer than life.' 

" He called to his lacqueys and ordered me the 
disgraceful chastisement he had threatened : and 
I left the house with a few louis d'or in my pocket, 
and a heart in my bosom writhing under degrada- 
tion and disappointment. I had failed in my game. 
Richelieu was great, gay, splendid, — a man of 
honour, — I was low, starving destitute, and with- 
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out a name* — What was my word against his 
reputation ! I felt I was fighting the air. 

" For the very generosity with which the Earl 

of M e had treated me I hated him the more, 

and vowed vengeance sevenfold for his scorn. I 
knew from his own words, and should have known 
without them, that in attacking his life I assailed 
what he valued least, and I decided that my 
revenge, when it came, should be on the side of 
hi 8 honour and his love. Fate has placed the 
latter in my power now, and by some turn of 
fortune, equally strange, I shall find the means 
to tarnish the other ! 

" Meantime, how account to Richelieu for the 
failure of my enterprise? To him it was more 
than probable that his intended victim would 
repeat the story of my attempt to betray him, 
were it but for pastime. I determined to fly the 
country, for I knew the ruthless character of my 
employer, and that even the faintest mistrust 
would have been followed by my destruction. 

" Since he could not as yet, however, have 
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heard of my defalcation, I determined to venture 
on an interview, on the pretext of haying dis- 
covered some clue to the fate of the child sent 
by Bartolemeo to Ireland. On that occasion I 
used all my dexterity to induce the Cardinal to 
expedite my journey, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the truth. I succeeded so well, that the 
minister, with a degree of infatuation really unac- 
countable, intrusted me with letters to eminent 
individuals in England and Scotland, as well as 
in Ireland ; who were supposed to be disaffected 
towards the state. In Scotland more particu- 
larly were the malcontents encouraged at the 
beginning of these troubles, in their opposition 
to church government, by that Roman Catholic 
Prelate, and I, a Dominican Priest, was his envoy, 

" I satisfied the anxiety of my employer with 

regard to the assassination of the Earl of 

by informing him that as yet I had never met 
him save surrounded by attendants, but that I 
had discovered that an opportunity might occur 
of taking him alone and unguarded, when he was, 
as was his custom, returning from an evening 
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visit in the Faubourg St. Germain*, where the 
Lady Margaret d'Amville then resided under the 
protection of the Princesse de Conde, a member 
of her mother's family. 

" This had the air of probability, and my pre- 
parations for departure were aided, though fear so 
added wings to my speed that I was embarking 
for England ere the Cardinal imagined I had 
digested my scheme for the assassination of Lord 
M 

" I never saw De Richelieu more, and my only 
cordial in the bitter draught he has made me 
drink, is the reflection that I have betrayed every 
trust he reposed in me. 

" I had taken my passage for London instead 
of Dublin, though the latter place had been the 
ostensible object of my journey, the Cardinal 
having commissioned me first to obtain all pos- 
sible intelligence of the child (now of course 
growing to man's estate), and afterwards to pro- 
ceed to Scotland to deliver my letters. To one 

of his correspondents, the Marquis of H n, 

I was to repeat the story of Isabelle d'Amville, 
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together with any additional 'information I might 
by that time have acquired concerning the infant. 
This I thought strange. What interest could 
that nobleman have in the detail of such a trans- 
action? I was to continue, or rather resume, 
during my journey, the tonsure and cowl of the 
Dominican order. Notwithstanding my intimate 
knowledge of their character and manners, I 
must, however, have ill sustained my part, or 
the reverence of my companions on shipboard 
for the sacred garb must have been but small; 
for a fews hours after our embarkation at Havre, 
a fellow-passenger came close to me, and fami- 
liarly clapping me on the shoulder, said in an 
easy and jocular tone, 

" ( Ha ! Father, whither bound ? on a message 
to Henrietta, eh?' 

" I looked round upon the speaker. He was a 
thin and not very tall man, habited with singu'ar 
inattention to neatness, or even cleanliness. His 
age might be forty or upwards, and his counte- 
nance was marked with strong features and deep 
lines ; dark blue eyes, large nose, high and pro- 
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jecting forehead; furrows of deep thought, and 
the expression on the whole sinister, but at the 
moment relaxed by the air of hilarity he had 
assumed in speaking to me. 

" All this passed under my observation in a 
second of time, and I was convinced the man I 
saw was a character of no ordinary stamp, and 
that he, on his part, took me for one of the never 
failing emissaries between the Court of the Eng- 
lish Queen and that of Rome or Paris* 

"Not displeased at the idea, I only inquired 
his motive for supposing me charged with such 
an errand. His reply was a loud laugh, and the 
exclamation: ' A Dominican Priest, and not ready 
with a lie !' 

" To atone for this abruptness, the stranger 
offered me a draught of sack, and I, who had yet 
found friends to be scarce enough, accepted with- 
out scruple whatever civility was offered to me. 
Somewhat warmed into confidence by the infusion, 
I replied to his interrogations respecting my situa- 
tion, so far as to suffer him to gather that I was 
the bearer of letters from the French minister, 
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addressed to several British subjects, amongst them 
the Lords B o and R • . . . s, the Mar- 
quis of H ...... n, and others, whose names I 

had not retained, being ignorant of the purport 
of the letters, as of the designs of these noblemen. 
My companion appeared deeply interested, and 
doubtless wondered at the facility with which 
I was practised upon. It could have been only 
owing to this cause that he was induced to make 
the strange proposal which followed, for at the 

name of the Marquis of H n he started, and 

turning to me with that singular peering glance 
which I have since seen so often, he asked me 
what I would take for a sight of that letter. 

" Perceiving the value of epistles which I had 
decided upon reserving for my own occasions, I 
feigned surprise, then inflexibility, and yielded 
at length to the offer of a large bribe. Never 
shall I forget the eagerness with which my 
fellow-passenger devoured the contents of that 
paper, or the complacent smile which lurked 
under a deep-drawn sigh as he returned it to me, 
with the remark that ' these were indeed times 
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of the outpouring of the Lord's wrath upon 
England.' I assented, but without knowing 
why, and my companion, believing that I ab- 
stained from farther remark through caution, led 
me to a solitary part of the vessel, and said in 
a low tone, — 

" € You are safe with me; but beware how you 
betray yourself again. When do you purpose 
to deliver those letters ?' 

" This was a point I had never yet considered. 
And as I had just learned that they contained 
dangerous or doubtful matter, I judged it safest 
to reply, * Perhaps never.' 

" * Never !' repeated the stranger, violently, 
' never! Think not to impose upon me, crafty 
priest ; those letters must be delivered, and they 
shall Yet,' with a sudden change of tone he 
continued, ' why should I doubt your intentions? 
On the contrary I must admire your discretion ; 
and I feel that it is a blessed ordination which 
has thrown us two together. Alleluiah ! praise 
be to the Lord !' 

" The altered tone of the speaker made me 
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look at him again. The last words were pro- 
nounced with a slow and lengthened enunciation, 
and apparently in a spirit of fervent thanks- 
giving. 

" A moment before I had seen the same man 
beside himself with passion, stamping with rage 
as he spoke to me, and but a few minutes pre- 
viously the same individual had carried on the 
conversation in a spirit of sociability and good- 
fellowship seldom seen but at a convivial meeting. 
I began to doubt his sanity, when, as if penetrat- 
ing my thoughts, he placed his hand upon my 
shoulder, and continued, — 

" ' Hark'ee, Father, now for a little business. 
If you want to know men's minds none can help 

you to them better than O . . . . r C 1. 

He has neglected no means to learn the schemes 
and motives of all these state actors; indeed, 
you have perhaps seen sufficient proof of that 
already T he added, with a return to his former 
jocularity. 

"I merely assented, surprised, for I felt the 
power of the master spirit with whom I was hold- 
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ing converse. A conference ensued, in which I 
made him acquainted with such parts of my 
history as I judged it expedient to reread care- 
fully concealing, however, my rupture with 
Richelieu. The result was a compact between 
the stranger and myself, which conveyed a 
promise on my part to betray all the corres- 
pondence with which I might be intrusted to the 

inspection of C 1 ; while I obtained from 

him (not knowing as yet what reward to exact) a 
solemn pledge that 'he would grant me my first 
petition, whatever it might he, if not contrary to 
law and gospel, aud within the limits of his power. 9 
Meantime, I was to receive something by way of 
salary. 

u Since I had already obtained the means of 
subsistence, I sought thus to gain a hold over a 
man, whose genius is, I fear, too nearly allied to 
my own to admit of my outwitting him. 

"But I am anticipating. I accepted these 
terms, and on our arrival in London, was made a 
party to divers of his schemes for reforming the 
Commonwealth ; but I saw that, except in strict 
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privacy, he sedulously avoided the appearance of 
collusion with a Dominican priest; his credit, it 
seems, was not firmly staked enough for such a 
risk. 

"He hurried my departure from the metro- 
polis, alleging the necessity for delivering my 
letters as soon as possible ; and urging also the 
journey to Ireland, and the prosecution of my 
endeavour to become possessed of a secret which, 
from Richelieu's correspondence with the Marquis 
of H n, he saw was a subject of impor- 
tance with these two great men. I had no objec- 
tion to either of these measures, and accordingly 
embarked for Dublin within a few days. 

" Among my brethren of the cassock I found 
few who could give me any information on the 
object of my search. The Priest to whom Barto- 
lemeo had committed the child, was dead. The 
boy, it was said, had grown up hideous and un- 
gainly in no common degree ; and his infirmity as 
to speech had subjected him to every kind of 
tyranny and ill usage. The Priest who had the 
charge of him, with his associates, had, however, 
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turned to account the poor child's wretchedness 
of aspect, as well as his infirmity, by compelling 
him to pursue the trade of a mendicant, in which, 
though speechless, he brought them great profits. 

" It had happened, however, on one occasion, 

that the Viceroy of Ireland, Sir T s W h, 

had been accosted by the mute. Struck by his 
expressive gesticulations, and his look of deep 
but patient disappointment when refused his 
petition, the Lord Lieutenant had inquired his 
story, and, becoming interested in his fate, had 
offered him his protection, which the poor youth 
thankfully accepted. Thenceforward all trace of 
him had been lost by the fraternity amongst 
whom he had dwelt ; and even these particulars 
were only revealed to me under cover of the 
cowl. 

" The Viceroy had become an object of 
especial hatred to the Papists in Dublin, in 
consequence of having, in addition to his many 
obnoxious public acts, snatched this victim from 
their power; and my inquiries, having invested the 
subject of discord with more importance, added 
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fuel to the flame. An oath was taken by a secret 
committee of that party- for the destruction of 

Sir T s W h ; and in this I was without 

difficulty induced to join, as I had my own rea- 
sons for desiring such an event; reasons you 
may discover in the sequel. 

" On learning the fate of the mute, to obtain 
intelligence of him at the vice-regal court, had 

appeared to be my only course. I had speedily 
gained admission amongst the subordinate of- 
ficials, where I hoped to find the object of my 
search: but I could learn nothing further con- 
cerning him than that it was generally believed 
that the Viceroy had placed him in an asylum in 
England. The pursuit was thus at an end. All 
that I had learned was that he still existed, and 
my next business was to communicate this fact to 
the individuals whom it most interested. 

" But during my residence in Dublin the tor- 
rent of my passions had been urged into a new 
course. My habit of loitering in the vicinity of 
the castle had, it appears, attracted the attention 
of its inmates; for, one day, as the Viceroy's 
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daughter, — still almost a child, — yet such a being 
as angels must be, if angels in truth exist, — was 
leaving the palace for an airing, she beckoned me 
towards her ; and, mistaking me, I suppose, for a 
mendicant friar, and my look of misery for a 
poverty-stricken expression, she bestowed on me 
a piece of money, with a grace and sweetness 
which enhanced a thousand fold the charms which 
touched my very soul. Perhaps she perceived 
her error, and the look with which I received her 
bounty served to alarm her ; for she turned sud- 
denly pale, and averted her face, and never after- 
wards was I able for an instant to attract her 
attention. Yet from that moment — nay, mock 
me not ! . . . . remember that the current of 
my blood owns its spring in the fountains of 
warm Italy! I resolved — I swore — that that 
woman should be mine. And she shall be yet ! — 
Come woe — come desolation — come the overthrow 
of social order, and the destruction of good govern- 
ment ! To anarchy and discord I devote myself; 
for in the degradation of the noble, and the exalta- 
tion of the mean, rests not only the gratification 
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of my revenge, but the fulfilment of my desperate 
vow. She whom I beheld breathing refinement 
in every gale — how would she spurn and loathe 
the traitor Priest I — the spy — the renegade ! But 
let us lop off the noble branches of her fair 
ancestral tree — let us hew down the very trunk — 
and helpless, weak, and unprotected, the sapling 
may bow down upon the neighbouring thorn ! . . . . 

" But I have yet much to tell. On leaving 
Dublin I hastened to deliver the letters intrusted 
to me by Richelieu. I passed into Scotland, where 

my introduction to the Marquis of H n, 

with the information I brought him — of which I 
soon discovered the importance to his family — 
gained me the confidence of that nobleman : and 
he intrusted me " 

Here the manuscript terminated abruptly; 
but much evidently remained to be said. And 
Lyndesay — when in after years he studied its con- 
tents till they were deeply graven on his mind — 
bitterly regretted that the sequel, which might 
have unravelled the mystery of the foregoing 
narrative, remained unrecorded. 
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CHAPTER II. 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small : 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all ! 

Jambs, Marquis of Montrose. 

Since the events recorded in our fourteenth 
chapter, time had held on his course; and the 
circumstances and scenes there described ap- 
peared important to those concerned in them, but 
as the prelude to succeeding events more unpre- 
cedented and amazing. The transitory pacifica- 
tion with Scotland had given way to renewed 
jealousies and mistrusts ; and though the country 
was not engaged in avowed rebellion, the Scottish 
forces were rapidly mustering for the second time 
under command of the Earl of Leven; with in- 
tention, as was well known, of acting in concert 
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with the Parliamentary army in England, who 
had openly raised the standard of revolt. 

In the latter country the minister, Lord Straf- 
ford, had fallen a victim to popular resentment. 
The Primate of England was incarcerated in the 
Tower of London, a victim to the fanatical fury 
of the times, while twelve of his brethren lay 
under the impeachment of the House of Com- 
mons. 

England was torn by contending factions ; and 
although Scotland, for a while, presented an 
appearance of more unanimous opposition to royal 
power, a very short time served to show that 
she harboured thousands of brave hearts in her 
bosom, who waited but oppportunity, and a 
leader in whom they could confide, to raise their 
hands in defence of the Prince who represented 
their ancient line of monarchs. Already had 
secret meetings taken place amongst the chiefs, 
and consultations were held, with a view to sound 
the dispositions of the leading nobility in the 
cause of loyalty, since to some of their class must 
be committed the command of the forces which 
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the loyalist clans were organising. The valour 
and heroism of the Earl of Montrose rendered 
him pre-eminently qualified for such a post : and 
popular rumour had already whispered that his 
heart was not with the cause he appeared publicly 
to have espoused ; that he waited but a fair oc- 
casion, to avow his resolution of lending his arm 
to prop the already-tottering throne and altars of 
the land. 

In consequence of this prevailing impression the 
secret confederation of the clans who remained 
faithful to the royal cause, had made covert over- 
tures to Montrose. This nobleman had, both per- 
sonally and by letter, used every effort for some 
time past to induce his Majesty's consent to a more 
spirited display offeree on the Royal side ; whereby 
the renewed rebellion might be, to use his own 
words, " bruised in the egg." The Covenanters 
themselves, who probably were not blind to various 
indications of the Earl's bias towards the Royalists, 
made splendid proposals, both of pecuniary largess 
and high military rank; in order to fix, as they be- 
lieved, his wavering policy. But that was already 
done. 
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Montrose, however, at the period of which we 
write, was still on terms of constant intercourse 
with the leaders of the rebel army, then in 
progress of organisation; and occupying a tract 
of country which surrounded one of the border 
fortresses. Here the chiefs of the party, with 
Lord Leven at their head, were assembled ; and 
the Earl of Montrose did not care to absent 
himself, wishful to abstain for the present from 
all demonstration of his sentiments, since the 
Scottish nation had not as yet announced any 
offensive operations in coalition with the English 
parliament. He held it also advisable that time 
should be given to ripen and amalgamate the 
strength of the league, of which he intended, 
on the first show of hostilities, to place himself 
at the head. 

In the mean time, he held frequent correspond- 
ence with the King, who was now at Oxford, 
awaiting the arrival of Queen Henrietta, and 
her suite from Holland, with such supplies of men 
and arms as she could muster, in spite of declin- 
ing fortunes and a scanty exchequer. 
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The Marquis (now Duke) of Hamilton, had 
adhered to the fortunes of Charles, and with 
many of the English nobility, had resorted to him 
at Oxford ; but the suspicion which had attached 
itself to his character, since the accusations of 
Montrose and Lyndesay, had never been quite 
eradicated from the mind of the King, though the 
the total absence of all proof, had rendered such 
suspicion passive. And as the papers of which 
Albert Lyndesay had given information, had 
never been discovered, their existence had almost 
passed into oblivion with all parties. 

There were occasions when Charles regarded 
Hamilton with mistrust: and these were when, 
as frequently happened, the councils and inten- 
tions of his party, and even his own secret corres- 
pondence with the Queen, were found to be 
perfectly known to the rebels, both in England 
and Scotland. This circumstance convinced the 
King beyond a doubt, that treason must lurk 
either in his own Court or the Queen's. Whether 
he was just or not in suspecting the Duke of 
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Hamilton, as the agent of such treachery, we 
shall see in the course of our narrative. 

In all the agitating commotions which had fol- 
lowed the Queen's departure for the Continent, 
and the King's final farewell to his metropolis, 
until led into it a prisoner, our friend Albert 
Lyndesay had constantly and bravely encountered 
the dangers attending the messenger of a secret 
and suspected mission ; and his faith and devotion 
had gained him a place in the affections of 
Charles, second only to that of his great and 
noble patron, Montrose. Since last we parted 
from him, years had passed by, and the decision 
which time and circumstances had wrought in his 
character, had been answered by a corresponding 
change in the outer man. The youthful and 
slight figure had become muscular and firmly 
knit, and the sunburnt brow, exhibited traces of 
thought and anxiety. The dark eye still flashed, 
but it was at the will, and not in spite of the will, 
of its owner. Situations of danger, and the oft 
necessity for concealment, had quenched the ever 
ready smile, and the free unguarded speech, but 
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when that smile did come, it was with a sweetness 
that compensated for its rarity, for it was bes- 
towed but on those he loved. 

Of these, however, there were few. Like most 
reserved characters, when that reserve covers 
deep feelings and strong powers of discrimination, 
his affections were not expansive. Courteous to 
all, he neither felt nor possessed friendship for 
many ; and in the little world in which he had 
lived since he had first attached himself to Mont- 
rose, he had been rather an object of envy than 
of regard. Distinguished by that nobleman on 
every occasion, and avowedly in possession of his 
confidence, others less favoured were busy in 
detraction, and as none could ascertain his birth 
or parentage, surmises as distant from probability 
as from truth were frequently whispered, and, 
when made known to their object, contributed to 
wrap in deeper reserve a character, to which his 
own ignorance of his family, and the events of 
the times and of his own life, had already given 
that tone. 

In his duty and reverence towards the King he 
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was unbounded, perhaps the more so that this 
feeling required concealment, in order to be of 
any service to its object ; and he had learned to 
regard Montrose with all the warm and pure 
affection of a younger brother. 

One passion, however, he had effectually con- 
cealed, and that was his love for Kate. Faithful 
to the promise he had given the Lady Clare, to 
abstain from all inquiry respecting her, he had 
strictly avoided any allusion to the events in 
which she had had a share; and as fortune had 
never stood his friend and brought about a casual 
meeting, he cherished her remembrance as a 
dream of happiness long gone by, indeed, but 
which excluded all other such from his heart. 

Another consideration contributed towards 
this feeling. We may remember that he had 
hastily drawn from the Lady Clare's manner, 
when mentioning the name of Margaret Hamil- 
ton, the mistaken conclusion that the person so 
loved could be no other than her granddaughter. 
In the sequel Kate's enthusiastic admiration of 
Montrose had aroused his first sentiment of jea- 
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lousy, and though at the time other hopes had 
rapidly succeeded, and he had flattered himself 
on the nature of her feelings towards him, yet 
such an idea, once implanted, is never quite 
eradicated. 

In fact, many circumstances had occurred which 
had tended to rekindle the spark that Kate's 
words had first awakened in Lyndesay's bosom. 
Rumour had not been idle in coupling the names 
of Montrose and Margaret, and one of her many 
tongues had reached his ear. And on an accidental 
mention of her name in presence of the gallant 
Earl, our hero had not been slow to detect the 
blanched cheek, and the lip for an instant tightly 
compressed. 

Once only Montrose visited the Court of 
the Queen during the interval, and it was 
when summoned by her about this time to 
assist in the counselling of her measures on her 
return to England. Lyndesay, who was engaged 
in other service at the time, did not accompany 
him : and when they met again, he had detected 
in his friend an unusual depression, for which 
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Montrose had been unable or unwilling to assign 
any cause. 

One thing was certain, that were Montrose her 
suitor, he would never essay the part of rival 
His modesty alike shrunk from the comparison of 
his own pretensions with those of his heroic com- 
rade, and his friendship from a struggle in such a 
cause. So he resolved to man himself, and to 
bear the blow, if not with firmness, at least with 
its outward semblance. 

Montrose, on his side, totally unconscious of 
what was passing in the mind of his companion, 
had in vain attempted to sound the secret cause 
of his occasional melancholy and abstraction. 
By turns he cheered and rallied the young soldier, 
but both means alike failed in attracting the con- 
fidence he sought, and at length he was fain to 
attribute the serious tone which Lyndesay's cha- 
racter at times assumed to the circumstances of 
his position alone. 

Had a suspicion of the truth ever flashed across 
his mind, he would have known the attempt at 
penetrating it hopeless, as the friendship of men, 
unlike that of the other sex, rarely extends itself 
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to a cxjo&ieaot om the subject of km, at least in 
the earEer stages ot the [asko. swayed by 
alternate hope and fear. 

Whether h be that the native pride of man 
revolt? at the idea of exposing the weakness which 
places him, for a while, in the position of a sup- 
pliant to win what, when won. he roles by despotic 
right, or whether it be that male friendship is 
deficient in the sympathy which woman ever lends 
to woman on this, the chief point in her existence, 
we cannot telL But certain it is, that either of 
our heroes now in question would have taxed the 
skill of the other, for the extraction of a bullet 
or the cauterisation of a wound, rather than have 
submitted, either to his fellow, the probing of 
that one painful secret which rankled in the heart 
of each. And since the Queen's departure for the 
Continent, accompanied by many of the ladies of 
the Court, had for so long a period prevented the 
possibility of those meetings which might have 
enlightened both, it was not a matter of surprise, 
that they mutually remained in total ignorance as 
to the views and feelings of the other. — But to 
pursue our narrative. 
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The nucleus of the Scotch army, as we have 
said, had been for some time stationed on the 
Borders, and the leaders had not avowedly ceased 
to entertain hopes of accommodation with the 
Royal party. Intelligence of the arrival of the 
Queen — always an object of peculiar aversion to the 
Scottish nation, by reason of her faith —stimulated 
them, however, to make at length some decided 
move ; and it was determined that final proposals 
— misnamed a petition — should be presented to 
the King by LordLowden and other commissioners. 
This rejected, the standard of open rebellion was 
to be raised : and the Earl of Montrose held him- 
self prepared to join the Royalist clans on its first 
signal. 

Previously to this step, however, he wrote to 
Charles an humble and submissive profession of 
loyalty and devotion ; refraining from any reve- 
lation which might constitute treachery towards 
his associates; but advising the King to yield 
nothing to men who would make one concession 
merely the pretence for claiming another. He 
finally implored for himself authority, and a 
VOL. II. i> 
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written commission, under the King's hand, to as- 
sume the command against the rebek. This letter, 
as usual, he confided to Albert Lyndesay ; and, at 
the same time placing another packet in his hands, 
he directed the young envoy to ask an audience, 
on arriving at the Court, of the person to whom 
it was addressed, and to deliver it with his own 
hand. Albert regarded the superscription, and 
involuntarily exclaimed, — 

" To the Lady Katharine WentworthP 
" The same," returned the EarL — " You will 
see in her the daughter of the late unhappy Earl 
of Strafford, and for that cause only, were she not 
matchless alike in heart and feature, she might 
command the homage of all who have wept over 
the murder of her noble father, as, God knows ! 
I have done. — Heaven grant the time be now 
come when we need no longer to weep at out- 
rages, but to avenge them! Farewell, Lynde- 
say; if we live to meet again, you shall find me 
leading Scotland's best and bravest to victory or 
to death." 

Lyndesay replied not, but grasped the hand 
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held out to him, and in another moment he had 
descended the staircase of the turret, and was 
crossing the court-yard towards one of the various 
outlets of the castle. 

He set forward with a lightened heart and 
elevated spirits, for the few words which had 
escaped Montrose, relative to the lady who was 
his correspondent, had convinced our hero— ready, 
like all lovers, to be convinced as he wished — that 
the fair idol of his own aspirations was not the 
object of those of the Earl. Finding him in 
actual correspondence with another, whose very 
name had till that moment been strange to him- 
self, and hearing from his lips so warm and enthu- 
siastic an eulogium upon her merits, can we" 
wonder that, in the first delight of finding him- 
self freed from the alternative of resigning either 
friend or mistress, Lyndesay yielded without re- 
serve to the bright day-dreams of his own ima- 
gination; and forgetting the countless obstacles 
which divided him from the lady of his love, for- 
getting also that her identity with Marguerite 
was a fact entirely assumed by himself, he seemed 
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to take it for granted that the one circumstance 
of his not haying a rival in Montrose, effectually 
declared her his. — So fascinating, so delusive, are 
the dreams of first love ! 

Whether lovers dream or not, however, the 
world around continues wide awake; and soon 
some rough jar of the wheel of fortune dispels 
those visionary slumbers, or, what is worse, the 
bright imagination vanishes of itself, and the 
dreamer awakes, as in regular course, to all the 
chilling consciousness of stern reality. 

On the present occasion our hero's reveries 
were destined to undergo the former fate. On 
emerging from the inner gate, he was startled, and 
for an instant rivetted to the spot, by the sight 
of one whose re-appearance, so long deferred, he 
had almost ceased to expect. It was the old 
sibyl, Ninon. 

She had advanced suddenly from an angle in the 
wall formed by the barbican, and into the same recess 
she as hastily retired, beckoning Albert to follow her. 

" So," said she, " thou art once more fortune's 
football ; and on thy heart and destiny is coming 
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another change, else would'st thou not see Ninon. 
And now tell me, whither art thou bound ?" 

" If, good mother," gently replied Lyndesay, 
" thou art as cognisant of my affairs as thy words 
would imply, it boots not that I should tell thee 
whither I am bound, nor for what end. But 
since my creed owns but One Omniscient — know 
that I carry for the last time despatches from this 
place to the King." 

" Thou hast learned caution, boy ! This place, 
methihks, owes thee little for thy service; the 
Earl of Montrose, may be, much. Beware that 
those who govern here bestow not on thee too 
rude a payment. But meantime, let me see the 
address of thy letters ; I would know the Earl's 
handwriting. What! canst thou hesitate? thou 
wilt not trust me ? Boy, nursling, my own foster 
child ! I command thee, show them !" 

She held out her hand as she spoke, and Lynde- 
say — who like others of the age and period, was 
accustomed to regard with respect the claims of 
even foster parents to a degree of deference and 
obedience — at once excited by her manner, and 
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irresistibly swayed by confidence in her inten- 
tions, drew forth the packet addressed to the 
Lady Katharine Wentworth, as judging it of less 
importance than the other. 

" Look out," exclaimed the old woman, hastily 
snatching the paper, " and see that none approach 
to observe us; once seen speaking together, and 
thou and I were undone." 

Involuntarily he obeyed her direction, and dis- 
covered at some distance the figure of a man, who 
appeared to be on the watch, but who, imme- 
diately on perceiving Lyndesay, turned away 
and approached the outer gate, which our hero 
had yet to. pass. Whether this apparent spy had 
been able to distinguish also the person of Ninon, 
ensconced as it was in the embrasure of the wall, 
there were no means of judging. 

This man's appearance and movements, however, 
filled Lyndesay anew with apprehensions of trea- 
chery, and ashamed of having yielded to the impulse 
which prompted him so unguardedly to trust her, 
he quickly turned towards Ninon, and seizing the 
letter from her hand, replaced it in his vest. She 
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penetrated the reason of the movement, and for 
an instant her dark eyes flashed, in another they 
were filled with tears. 

" Nay then, ungrateful boy, begone !" she said ; 
" yet half an hour shall prove whether Ninon be 
true or not. Farewell!" 

She vanished through a low arch forming the 
entrance to a tunnel which perforated the hill on 
which the fortress stood, and communicated with 
some of its subterranean recesses. Our hero, 
whose heart smote him at her last words, yet was 
at a loss to unravel her motive in thus endea- 
vouring to possess herself of secrets, of which the 
knowledge, as it appeared to him, could only avail 
her with the rebel party; with whom, in fact, die 
appeared to be leagued. 

He advanced, however, with greatly accelerated 
speed towards the outer gate, which was strictly 
guarded, the portcullis being also down. On 
giving the word, he met with no response, and 
the sentinels on duty refused to let him pass — a 
prohibition never till that day exercised, as all 
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within the fortress were ordinarily at liberty to 
come and go. 

Lyndesay had indignantly demanded the autho- 
rity for such a proceeding, when an officer, step- 
ping forward from the guard-room, accosted him 
with a formal inquiry as to his name and position, 
with his purpose in leaving the castle. 

"My name, Colonel Campbell, as you must 
well know," returned our hero, "is Albert 
Lyndesay. And that I have served as volunteer 
under the Earl of Montrose, under whom I have 
attained the rank of Major, you cannot either be 
ignorant. If it be now my pleasure to leave that 
service, and quit the camp, I, in my tfflrn, ask 
you by what authority you presume to detain 
me?" 

"Not on my own, Major Lyndesay, as by 
your tone one might surmise," replied the 
Colonel. " I have orders from the Commander- 
n-chief, either to obtain a satisfactory elucidation 
of your purposes in leaving the army, or to 
request your attendance to give a personal expla- 
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nation before the Council of the Chiefs, summoned 
for the present hour. I trust that by your word 
of honour to myself as to your designs, and by 
your submitting to the simple form of allowing 
their commissioner," — (pointing to the man whom 
Albert had previously observed on the watch for 
intelligence, and who proved to be Laurence 
Eilsie) — " to search your person, further detention 
may be unnecessary ; for indeed JT require no proof 
to assure me that Major Lyndesay were incapable 
of tolerating any proceeding of an unworthy or 
dishonourable nature — -much less of becoming its 
agent." 

"I thank you, Colonel Campbell, for that 
word," said our hero. " And in proof that your sen- 
timents respecting me are in some degree correct, 
I must decline the examination you propose to 
institute, and forbid the disgraceful alternative of 
submitting to a search. In answer to your query, 
as to my destination, I reply, without hesitation, 
that my purpose is to join the King." 

"Even as I feared," returned the veteran 
officer, sadly. " And, after this avowal, my duty 
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compels me to lay you under arrest, and to desist 
from all further discussion until I have conducted 
you before the Council." 

"I appeal, then, to my superior officer, the 
Earl of Montrose," replied Lyndesay. " Allow 
me to return to him, or conduct me thither, if 
you wilL I must needs inform him of my de- 
tention, and request his good offices." 

" That, I fear, may hardly be," returned Camp- 
bell; "my orders were imperative, and you must 
communicate personally with no one. You best 
know whether your examination is fraught with 
peril to yourself or others; but should it be so, 
remember that in any respect consistent with my 
duty as a man and a soldier, you may command 
my service." 

" Campbell, you are generous ! but for myself 
I know not fear/' replied Lyndesay. " My 
blood, were they to take it, could bring but little 
gain to the Covenant, nor loss, alas! to any 
cause ; and were my life the certain forfeit of my 
alienation from this ever detested party, still 
would I be true to my .adopted motto, ' Fais ce 
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que doy, advienne que pourra/ Let your 
fanatics find a holier if they can!" 

"Nay, Major Lyndesay, we will not linger 
upon points of conscience; for the purity of 
yours I give you full credit. Yet I bitterly 
regret your situation, and since I most heartily 
believe that your anxieties, if you have any, are 
not on your own account, shall I be deemed offi- 
cious if I ask whether, by a timely warning, you 
could save a friend or friends from peril ?" 

This was said so significantly, that Albert saw 
that the true circumstances of the case were 
more than half suspected. At a loss how to 
proceed, in the belief that Montrose's liberty, and 
perhaps, life, lay on the hazard of his discretion, 
he hesitated a few moments. The possibility of 
treachery, in the present case, he could not admit 
to himself; but even did such an intention exist, 
since Montrose was already an object of mistrust, 
and since his own utmost hope was to delay the 
full discovery of the correspondence, until his 
friend should be beyond the reach of danger, 
Albert concluded that an immediate effort to 
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warn him was the wisest course ; even though it 
should appear to lend countenance to a suspi- 
cion, which must, in a short time, amount to a cer- 
tainty. 

He therefore took from his finger a signet ring, 
which, by the way, bore the motto, "Dieu aide 
au premier baron Chretien," and which, by agree- 
ment between the Earl and himself, had been 
reserved as a token of intelligence for such occa- 
sions as the present : and, addressing himself to 
Colonel Campbell, he begged him to transmit to 
the Earl of Montrose the only jewel which he 
possessed, as a memento of their friendship* 

Campbell took the hint, and immediately des- 
patched a messenger with the ring, ordering him 
to deliver it without loss of time. And having 
conducted Lyndesay to* head-quarters, and placed 
him under guard, he awaited the further orders 
of the General for his attendance before the 
Council. 

During the time which elapsed before these 
orders came, Lyndesay was earnestly weighing 
his friend's chances of escape; and so long a 
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period passed, that he indulged a confident expec- 
tation, if the messenger had not proved false, that 
Montrose might be already on his way towards 
the Highlands: it being unlikely, both from his 
rank as a Commander, and from the influence 
which he exercised throughout the army, that 
any opposition could be offered to his leaving the 
camp at pleasure, on the authority of a mere 
unsupported surmise. 

At length Colonel Campbell informed him that 
the General required his attendance ; and he was 
conducted to the Council-chamber. There he 
found assembled in conclave the Earls of Leven 
and Loudoun, the Marquis of Argyle, Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, and numerous other leaders. 

With unspeakable satisfaction he beheld Mon- 
trose's usual seat unoccupied, and with increased 
confidence he answered to Lord Leven's demand, 
" whither had been his destination on leaving the 
camp ?" by a calm — 
"Oxford, my Lord!" 

" Then, Major Lyndesay," said Argyle, " you 
might have saved yourself and us much trouble 
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by making your purpose known, as the despatches 
we ourselves destine thither could not, we are 
sure, be committed to a fitter envoy. As it is, 
pray have the goodness to lay before us the 
correspondence of which you are the bearer ; since 
its purport and that of our own messages might 
not agree." 

"Your Lordship will pardon me," boldly re- 
plied Lyndesay, "if I decline to deliver letters 
into other hands than those for which they were 
intended ; unless, indeed, at the command or per- 
mission of the person who committed them to my 
charge." 

M Produce those letters, or they shall be torn 
from thee by force, false traitor and deserter!" 
exclaimed Argyle, as he turned upon our hero in 
a frenzy of passion, unable longer to restrain the 
fury which his deadly hatred of Montrose ren- 
dered on the present occasion ungovernable. As 
he spoke, he beckoned to his kinsman, Colonel 
Campbell, who along with other officers, had 
accompanied Lyndesay into the hall, and imme- 
diately afterwards uttered a few Gaelic words, of 
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violent purport evidently, for Lord Leven inter* 
posed, — 

" Nay, nay, my Lord of Argyle, we would 
spare the use of force, if possible. We trust to 
bring this young gentleman to reason, since it 
must be evident to him that the resistance of a 
single arm to thousands were worse than mad- 
ness. As yet, my Lords, you well know, we 
have no proof of guilt Once more, Major 
Lyndesay, I request, nay, I command you, to quit 
the part of a fool and madman, and to put into 
my possession any letters of which you may be 
the hearer." 

" Once more, Earl of Leven, I refuse to part 
with my trust, save at the command of him who 
committed it to me," said Lyndesay. 

And on the instant the words, " Then, Lynde- 
say, you have that command !" startled the whole 
assembly. 

The attention of all had been so centred in 
what was passing at the table, that they had not 
perceived Montrose, who entered as Lord Leven 
uttered his last demand, and coolly sauntering to- 
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wards his seat, threw himself upon it amidst the 
astonishment of the whole Council. 

The sensation of surprise, however, was the 
only one in which there was anything approach- 
ing to unanimity — almost every countenance 
present betraying a different emotion at this un- 
expected turn. The General-in-Chief, with an 
effort to appear unmoved, maintaining a strict 
composure, as if the occurrence were of no more 
force than ordinary — the Marquis of Argyle, his 
eyes glaring with an expression of sated triumph, 
at having at length secured the victim in his lair — 
freed from the apprehension he had been enter- 
taining until that moment that his enemy would 
escape him — the Earl of Loudohn, as well as 
others, with a brow slightly shaded by apprehen- 
sion; as knowing Montrose's resources, and con- 
cluding that if the accusation against him were 
well-founded, he would not thus have adventured 
himself without some motives of confidence, 
within or without, which might imply danger to 
the rest — and lastly, Albert Lyndesay, cloaking 
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with an air of fixed immobility the dismay 
which the sight of his friend had struck into his 
heart. 

Hoping that by this time the Earl was far from 
the fortress — to prolong the period for his escape 
was the only motive which had prompted him, with 
so much apparent rashness, to resist the demand 
for his letters: since we must do our hero the 
justice to say he was not foolhardy enough to 
anticipate ultimate success in such resistance. 
His first suspicion was of treachery on the part 
of his messenger, but a second glance at Montrose 
showed him that it was ill-founded — for on the 
forefinger of the hand on which the Earl's head 
negligently rested, shone the brilliant ruby des- 
tined to warn him against the meeting. 

In a quick glance Lyndesay detected Colonel 
Campbell's eye fixed on the same object ; and 
thence reverting towards his Chief, whose expres- 
sion he appeared to read with sorrow; for his 
countenance fell as he turned at last towards 
Albert. 

These simultaneous emotions, however, occu- 
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pied not as many moments as we have taken lines 
to record them ; and whatever demonstrations of 
feeling were visible, appeared to make but little 
impression on Montrose, who, after a cursory 
glance around, calmly renewed his order that 
Lyndesay should lay before the Council the 
whole of the correspondence with which he was 
charged. 

Unable longer to hesitate, Albert silently 
deposited on the table the two packets, one of 
which was immediately seized by Argyle. " What 
is this?" he exclaimed, "addressed to 'Pierre 
Donellans, in the Queen's household, Oxford!' 
Who, in the devil's name, is Pierre Donellans ? 
a French spy, may be — or perhaps a Jesuit Con- 
fessor of the Papist dame who governs England ; 
we will see, at least." 

So saying, he burst the seals, and was rewarded 
for his research by the discovery of a collection 
of metrical ballads — scraps of French and Scotch 
promiscuously — without any letter or personal 
communication which could be construed into 
intercourse between the sender and receiver. 
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It may easily be imagined that if the surprise 
of the Council was great, that of the Earl of 
Montrose and Albert Lyndesay was not inferior. 
But totally inexplicable as the whole thing was 
to the former, a very little reflection served to 
remind the latter that in the hurry of replacing 
the packet he had shown to Ninon, he had not 
looked at the superscription, and that she had 
doubtless changed the original for another which 
was perfectly innocuous to himself and his com- 
panion, taking it for granted that Albert had 
given her all of which he was the bearer. 

Had he done so — it became, too late, evident to 
him — her tried affection and care would have 
again saved himself and one whom he much 
more highly valued. Whatever his reflections 
were, however, to Montrose it was a material relief 
to find that the correspondence, of which his pride 
and delicacy alike revolted at the exposure, had, 
by whatever means, been secured from the public 
gaze. 

With a violent adjuration, the Marquis of 
Argyle threw from him the packet, and eagerly 
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demanded the other, which Lord Loudoun had 
taken up. The latter nobleman, however, placed 
it in the extended hand of the Earl of Leven, 
who proceeded to tear off the cover, and to read 
the inner address. It was for the Bang. 

All present were breathless, whilst the General 
clearly and emphatically read aloud the letter, 
of the contents of which the reader is already 
aware. As he proceeded, many a dark scowl 
lowered upon Montrose, and many a hand 
instinctively sought the sword hilt; and when 
it was ended, nearly all present — with a simul- 
taneous burst of indignation — sprang to their 
feet. 

The voice of Argyle was heard above the 
uproar: " Vengeance! — men of Scotland, — instant 
vengeance ! on a traitor. — Secure him instantly ! 
and — my Lords — we need no further proof of 
traitorous correspondence. — What else for him 
but martial law ?" 

In a moment, Lyndesay was beside the Earl : 
and his sword flashed as he aimed a deadly blow 
at an officer of the Campbell clan, who, with 
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others, was preparing to obey his leader's savage 
order to arrest Montrose. 

The latter nobleman, however, who had never 
changed the very easy attitude into which he had 
first fallen, and who had throughout appeared to 
be the only person in the hall of assembly per- 
fectly unruffled, now judged it expedient to rise, 
and with great composure turning aside the 
blow which was about to fall, by grasping 
Albert's arm — he merely said, " Forbear, Lynde- 
say ! there is no need." And as he elevated his 
noble form to its full height, and looked down 
upon the tumultuous and excited group around 
him, with an eye that might have spoken of pity, 
if the slightly curled lip had not worn a smile of 
contempt and defiance, many a heart quailed 
beneath that glance, and all stood motionless, 
arrested where they were ; presenting a scene as 
irregular as would the waves in a storm, could 
they be bound by a sudden frost. 

Even Argyle awaited with anxiety his further 
speech. 

" Lords and chiefs I — assembled here profes- 
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sedly in the King's name, — ready to combat, as 
ye aver, in the King's cause, — gracing your every 
act by the sanction of that name and that autho- 
rity, — I demand of you by what law ye would 
term my proffered service treason ! Do ye 
charge me with traitorous correspondence ? With 
whom? Most faithful and loyal subjects, I ask 
you, who among you dares to call his Sovereign, 
traitor!" 

The Earl paused, as if to await an answer, but 
a dead silence ensued. All seemed spell-bound 
by the totally unlooked-for manner in which 
Montrose had, as it were, thrown back the 
aspersion upon themselves ; and Argyle even 
was as yet unwilling to throw off the mask of 
dutiful and submissive language, which had up 
to the present time cloaked their seditious pro- 
ceedings. Unable to support the semblance of 
an accusation against Montrose, without speak- 
ing the open language of rebellion, it was clear 
that their still adhering to the dutiful expressions 
they had hitherto been accustomed to use towards 
the King, entirely invalidated the charge of 
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treachery against the Earl, who had but practised 
the zeal in his Majesty's service they were 
accustomed to profess. 

For a few minutes, Montrose stood expectant ; 
then perceiving the effect of his address, he 
added, as he turned toward Argyle, — 

" For those who doubt my honour and loyalty, 
let them name the when and the where, and, with 
the help of God and a good conscience, we will 
trust to the ordeal of that hour to proclaim the 
traitor." 

So saying, and without awaiting a reply, the 
Earl deliberately passed his arm within that of 
Albert Lyndesay, and strode towards the door, all 
making way for him ; and he quitted the hall with 
a firm and unhurried step, and an air of insouci- 
ance and complacency which could not have been 
exceeded had he been returning from a triumph. 

Before the consternation within the chamber 
had had time to subside, he had furnished Lyndesay 
anew with despatches, and both were on their way 
for their respective destinations ; none daring to 
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oppose the Earl's order that they and their retain- 
ers should pass the gates and outposts unmo- 
lested. 



Note. — The critical reader of history will discover a slight 
anachronism in the above chapter, since the incident recorded of 
Montrose took place in the first Scotch army, not the second. 
The transposition, however, was essential to preserve the sequence 
of the narrative. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Oh, deeply wronged, yet unresenting ! wise, 

Beyond thy day and people — it is past ! 

What now are all thy sorrows ? Centuries 

Of death's enduring calm are on them cast, 

Hushed in thy bosom, yet in ours they last. — Howitt. 

We are now about to introduce our reader into 
an entirely different scene, but must beg his pre- 
vious attention to a few introductory remarks, 
conveying a slight resumS of certain historical 
facts, necessary to the thorough understanding of 
our narrative. The period of the great rebellion 
at which we have resumed it, found the King, as 
we have said, a resident at Oxford ; the Queen 
and her Court having taken up their abode in 
Merton College, where also the King principally 
resided. In the mean time the civil war had been 
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productive of several battles ; the first of which, 
Edge Hill, had cost the King the life of his Gene- 
ral-in-chief, Lord Lindsey, without any decided 
result ; and though at Stratton the royal party 
had been victorious, and the actions of Lansdowne 
and Roundway-down had terminated in their 
favour, yet they remained in possession of no 
decided superiority. 

The spirit of the parliament, and with it, of 
the city of London, remained as turbulent as ever; 
and the siege of Gloucester, which was at this 
time proceeding, incited the rebels to fresh exer- 
tions, in order to afford the city relief. It is true 
that some of the nobility, who had at first leagued 
with the parliament, wearied with a struggle 
which had carried them already so far beyond 
their original intentions, and perceiving too late 
that the contest-, if successful, must issue in the 
downfall of all legitimate power, their own in- 
cluded, had either retired altogether into neu- 
trality, or had joined the cause of the sovereign. 
But, though the royal party numbered in its 
ranks the greater proportion of England's aristo- 
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cracy, and of the high bred gentry, each individu- 
ally ready to do his duty by his sovereign, yet 
the main body of the royal army was but newly 
raised, and insignificant in its commencements. 
And what was more, it lacked that indispensable 
contingent to a successful war — regular supplies 
and punctual pay. 

When we reflect that the Exchequer, and the 
constitutional means of replenishing it, were in 
the hands of the opposite party, as also the com- 
mand of a regular standing army ; that they pee- 
sessed powerful auxiliaries in the Scots, who, to 
the number of twenty thousand, were preparing 
to join Fairfax and Cromwell in the north ; — and 
finally, that the profession of severity of life and 
rigorous self-denial, which charmed their party at 
present by its novelty, was so favourable to mili- 
tary discipline and to unconquerable endurance of 
hardship — we may rather wonder that the high- 
souled loyalty and enthusiastic gallantry of the 
faithful cavaliers were enabled to resist so long, 
than marvel that at last they should be over- 
powered. 

e 2 
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The King was fully alive to the perils of Ms 
situation ; but since the insolence and arrogance 
of the Commons, and the inveterate malice of the 
whole puritan party, left him no hope of restoring 
peace, consistently with the dignity of his person 
and the honour of his crown, he was compelled to 
persevere in a course, to which, perhaps, of all the 
monarchs who have sat upon the English throne, 
his gentle and chastened spirit, and pious ten- 
derness of conscience, rendered him the least 
adapted. 

His demeanour, naturally grave and serious, 
since the execution of the Earl of Strafford, for 
which he never ceased bitterly to reproach him- 
self, had been tinctured with a constant melan- 
choly, deepened by the events of the times into 
sadness. Not only was it the malice of his ene- 
mies which moved him, but he was acutely sen- 
sible to the misfortunes of his friends, and to his 
own inability to relieve them ; and the aspersions 
and complaints of discontented partisans' inces- 
santly chafed his spirit. Surely if there was one 
heart in the whole kingdom truly bowed beneath 
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tyranny and oppression, it was that of her perse- 
cuted monarch! 

With a brow deeply shaded by care — one day 
somewhat subsequent to the period of the events 
of our last chapter — the King entered into the hall 
or saloon, where Queen Henrietta, with her atten- 
dant ladies, was busily engaged in some of those 
elegant productions of needlework for which the 
females of that age were conspicuous, and varieties 
of which they had imported, amongst other foreign 
accomplishments, with the fascinating French- 
woman who shared alike the throne and the heart 
of their sovereign. 

Henrietta Maria was indeed, in every respect, 
a Frenchwoman; but a Frenchwoman, be it re- 
marked, of the seventeenth century: and her 
bigoted attachment to the Roman Catholic faith, 
with her exalted sense of the rights of royal 
power, might appear somewhat superfluous to 
some of her countrywomen of the nineteenth. 

The daughter of a man who sacrificed his reli- 
gion for a throne, and the wife of a man who sacri- 
ficed a throne for his prerogative, Henrietta's faith 
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was doomed to bring evil not only on herself, but 
on every individual of her posterity. Yet was it 
not the result of a strong and well-digested 
policy, as was the profession of Henri Quatre, 
neither of deep and sincere conviction, as was the 
piety of Charles I. The prejudices of education 
and habit alone formed the ground of her inflex- 
ible adherence to a creed, which brought odium 
upon herself and suspicion upon her husband, and 
which doubtless precipitated the ruin of her party. 
It was not, therefore, as regards this point that 
we were about to pronounce her a genuine daugh- 
ter of the Gallic soil : for of Catholic devotion few 
traces have survived the shocks which have since 
so rudely prostrated the altars of her nation. 
We apply our remarks rather to those lighter 
qualities which may yet be detected, in a propor- 
tion accommodated to circumstances, as pervading 
the nature of the maids and matrons of fair 
France. We allude to that caressante demeanour 
so natural to them, which, without giving love, 
gains it ; that sportive manner which, without wit, 
sheds life and gaiety around; that touching pathos, 
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which, itself unmoved, excites our sympathies at 
will; that profoundly philosophic tone which 
would leave us in despair at our own ignorance) 
did not experience prove that it had its limit in 
language alone ; above all, that intuitive taste and 
tournure, which would cheat us into the belief 
that it was beauty which fascinated us, instead of 
animated traits and well arranged toilette. 

But to this last remark we must make an 
exception in favour of Queen Henrietta ; for with 
her, as indeed with many others of her country- 
women, the beauty was no delusion. She was, 
at the time of which we are speaking, in the full 
pride of matronly charms, and of the conscious- 
ness of them. In another national characteristic 
she also partook largely. This was coquetry, and 
that love of general admiration, which, though 
it often renders a beautiful woman charming, 
through her desire to please, is yet almost incom- 
patible with a deep and exclusive attachment. 

Such was Henrietta Maria, and as such she 
held a sway over the heart of her devoted hus- 
band, which caused him at one time blindly to 
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sacrifice to hers, his own better judgment: at 
another patiently to endure the odium which her 
unpopularity entailed upon himself. 

On the present occasion, the King proceeded 
towards the chair occupied by his wife, and hang- 
ing fondly over her for a few moments, he 
requested she would direct her attendants to 
withdraw. 

The Queen complied with his desire : and when 
they were alone, she caressingly passed her hand 
across his brow, as he seated himself by her side, 
and, in a light tone, she said, 

" How now, my lord and husband ? Is there 
any new scandal in our court, or bad news from 
the army, that you look so sad ? " 

u Neither, Henrietta, but I am both grieved 
and perplexed. You know Jacopo?" 

"Father Jacopo! oh yes! he has confessed me 
several times in the absence of the good Pere de 
St. Cyr, and " . . . . 

" Confessed you ! Henrietta I you ! — Then it is 
no longer a question how our secrets have tran- 
spired!" 
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"How? my lord! what mean you?* replied 
the Queen. 

" Secrets of state/' returned Charles, " which 
had been revealed to none, as we were well 
assured, save yourself, and which became public 
from time to time, as did our letters. This latter 
point is now quite cleared ; for know that we come 
at this moment from seizing all that vile priest's 
papers, and here are the copies of the whole of the 
correspondence, held between you and myself, 
during your absence abroad ; throughout which 
time he was, as you know, for the most part, in 
your train, as Confessor to Mademoiselle d'Am- 
ville." 

"Impossible that he should betray what was 
communicated under the seal of confession ! And 
the letters may have been placed there by some 
enemy of his — for, unhappily, all who hold his 
faith, have but too many in this country — He is 
probably ignorant of the possession of them." 

" Is it possible, Henrietta, that you can be so 
blinded by your prejudices in favour of this man's 
creed, that when you find how wickedly he has 
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profaned it to your injury and that of your 
husband, you still maintain his cause ?" 

"Pardon, man amir replied the Queen; "I 
wish but to save your Majesty the injustice of 
condemning the guiltless." 

" Oh ! Henrietta !" interrupted Charles, bit- 
terly, as he clasped his hand to his brow, " would 
that you had in like manner put in a word when 
the great, the good, the noble, the inestimable 
friend whom this right hand sent to the scaffold 

" and he hastily disengaged himself from her, 

and walked towards the window. He stood for a 
few minutes, then returned to bis seat; saying 
rather to himself than to her, "But it is past 

now — and tears and remorse are of no avail . 

Proceed, my love, with what you were about to 
say." 

" I was merely on the point of requesting your 
Majesty to give me the rest of the recital without 
delay," replied the Queen, " as I must positively 
make my toilette before dinner. Nay — wait one 
moment — Marguerite has misplaced my mesh," 
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added Henrietta, who had calmly resumed her 
work during the period in which the King was 
struggling against feelings always, on one subject, 
too painful for mastery. She continued her 
search for the missing mesh, but at length ex- 
claiming — ts Ah— -fourbe /" she interrupted the 
deep reverie into which her husband had fallen, 
by playfully seizing from his grasp the identical 
mesh, which, in total unconsciousness, he had 
taken up, and held compressed between his 
fingers. He smiled at the discovery, and tenderly 
apologised for his involuntary theft. 

" You shall pay me a forfeit," she said, as re- 
placing herself beside him, she gracefully bent 
towards him to take the gentle kiss, which she 
could not but feel that her indifference on the 
subject so near to his heart had but ill-deserved. 
"And now, tell me, mon ami, what led you to 
suspect treachery in Father Jacopo ?" 

" His committing it in the name of one, who, 
by all the hopes I cherish of peace here or hap- 
piness hereafter, I would swear to be as free 
from the foul stain as — as yourself, Henrietta !" 



§ 
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" Nay, then — my lord — this can be no other 
than the gallant cavalier, and sometime courtly 
aspirant to our favour — the Lord Montrose — for 
in such terms it is rare to hear your Majesty 
speak of any. And now, I bethink me, it is 
long since we heard aught of Montrose — pray 
what said Jacopo?" 

"The liar and traitor! He requested an 
audience of us this morning to present a letter, 
written, as he professed, by the Earl of Montrose 
— but which that noble heart could no more have 
conceived than that bold right hand could have 

penned . Rather would he have plucked out 

the one and cut off the other ! The letter con- 
tained an offer, on the Earl's part, to rid us, by 
assassination, as the terms implied, of two power- 
ful, though not equally avowed adversaries, the 
Dukes of Argyle and Hamilton !" * 

" And your Majesty ?" 

* The reader wfll pardon the transposition of this incident from 
Edinburgh to Oxford, as also a slight accomodation of the period. 
For the intervention of the priest's agency in the diabolical pro- 
posal, no apology need be made, since the name of Montrose has 
been satisfactorily cleared from this, its only alleged stain. 
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"We — loved one! Could we, thinkest thou, 
suffer that such an affront on the honour of our 
noble peer should pass unpunished? Our first 
impulse was to order the fellow the bastinado, 
but, remembering his frock, we only answered him 
by casting his murderous forgery to the flames, 
and ordering him into custody until we could 
confront him with his Grace of Hamilton, whose 
counsel as a party implicated we held desirable.' 9 

" But was not Hamilton mentioned in the 
letter as an enemy, — a secret foe?" 

" He was; but such accusation weighed not 
against him ; it proved nought, save that he was 
the enemy of yon Dominican. It is long, as 
thou knowest, since other and more honourable 
testimony threw a shadow over the loyalty of 
the Duke of Hamilton, but owing to the absence 
of the written proofs, and to his own apparent, 
and in many cases undoubted service, we have 
endeavoured to forget that ever such suspicions 
were breathed. Judge then, Henrietta, of our 
surprise when this vile traitor-priest, — traitor, it 
seems, to all who trust him,— coolly asked us his 
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liberty, on condition of producing the long-lost 
document in proof of Hamilton's correspondence 
with the late Cardinal de Richelieu ! Indignation 
at his audacity had almost overpowered the policy 
which demanded that such important secrets 
should be known to us. We, however, sent him, 
under guard, to seek the papers; with promise 
of liberty should his statement be found true. 
The rest of his manuscripts we also ordered to 
be seized, amongst which, as we told thee " 

" Were copies of our love letters, my husband, 
— but the correspondence of Hamilton and Riche- 
Keu!" 

" Was there in full, Henrietta. Yes, I have 
this day read another subject rebel. Surely ere 
the crown be plucked from this devoted head, it 
will be despoiled of its every gem !" 

" Nay ! take it not so to heart, my lord. Say ! 
what has happened to the Dominican? Shall 
we represent his conduct to his Excellency Car- 
dinal Rosetti, and bring upon him the censures of 
his superiors at Rome?" 

" No! my Henrietta, no! Under the tyranny 
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of a civil sword we may, perforce, be condemned 
to bow, — under that of a foreign mitre, never. 
In offending against the laws of this land, he has 
rendered himself liable to be judged by them, — as 
an alien from her Church he is amenable to no 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction which we can recognise 
or of which the recognition by our subjects were 
other than treason. But we have pledged our 
word for his liberty on certain conditions; and 
since, contrary to all probability, he has fulfilled 
those conditions, — for there is, unhappily, no doubt 
of the authenticity of the letters, — we must hold 
that word inviolable. He shall, therefore, be free 
to depart from Court, though, of course, an exile 
henceforth. But enough of him. We sought 
thy counsel this morning rather with a view to 
determine our conduct towards the Duke, who 
even now cloaks his perfidy with the mask of 
friendship and devotion. Thinkest thou it were 
policy to put him under arrest?" 

" By no means," returned the Queen, who had 
ever entertained a partiality towards Hamilton, 
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and a bias in favour of his counsels. " That 
were to make the Duke your Majesty's enemy at 



once." 
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And is he not so already ?" replied the King ; 
"has he not carried on a conspiracy with our 
enemies, to incite our subjects to revolt?" 

" The period of the plot, if such there were, 
has long passed bye," said Henrietta, "and Riche- 
lieu is with the saints in heaven.' Nay, my 
Charles ! bend not on me that incredulous glance. 
The Cardinal de Richelieu, though a wily poli- 
tician, was a holy churchman, and a member of 
the sacred college. Well, too, did he serve our 
sainted brother ! " 

" God forbid that we should judge him!" re- 
turned the King. " The dead we leave to a 
higher tribunal, — too happy could we in like 
manner escape the responsibility of passing sen- 
tence on the living. But to return to Hamilton. 
The period of his discovered treachery is, as thou 
sayest, long past ; but how know we that he may 
not, even now, be in secret league with our foes?" 
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u Even then, my lord, since he in the mean 
time devotes his open services to your Majesty, 
methinks he were as worthy of confidence as the 
favoured Earl of Montrose, whom your Majesty 
persists in trusting implicitly, though in avowed 
coalition with the agitators." 

Charles smiled at the ingenuity of this truly 
feminine argument, and after a pause of a few 
moments, answered, — " Thou hast gained Ha- 
milton's cause, — at least for the present, but we 
must watch him more narrowly than before. 
But, hark thee, my Marie! no aspersion on Mon- 
trose. Let it suffice to thee that we know him." 

" It is, however, somewhat long since he sent you 
tidings of himself," replied the Queen, as she rose, 
wearied with the gravity of the consultation, and 
glancing at an opposite mirror, she mechanically 
arranged her long and luxuriant ringlets ; adding 
as she did so, — "But these wars! what cruel 
obstacles they interpose to intercourse ! Would 
you believe it, my lord ?" she added pathetically, 
" I have been forced during the last whole month 
to submit my hair to be coiffi without that curious 
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ointment, manufactured only at Tours, which 
gave it the brilliant gloss you were accustomed so 
to admire — doubtless it has been intercepted on 
the way, and, may be, is glowing in the tresses of 
some aspiring dame in your majesty's good city 
of London. Other articles, too, indispensable to 
my toilette, are lacking, alas ! Imagine my deso- 
lation for want of the tiffanies I ordered imported ! 
and how to render myself presentable without a 
fresh supply of coiffes and gorgets ! Is there no 
prospect of peace, my lord ?" 

Before Charles could answer this rather com- 
prehensive inquiry, a knocking was heard with- 
out ; and on his according permission to the page 
to enter, he was informed that a messenger had 
that moment arrived from the Scotch army in the 
north, and that he was the bearer of letters to the 
King. 

" We will presently give him audience," said 
Charles. The page retired. "And thou, too, 
my love, wouldest thou desire to hear the tidings 
this envoy brings ?" he continued, addressing his 
wife. 
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" Certainly. 1 will, if your Majesty please, be 
present at the audience. Know you who is the 
messenger ?* 

" One whom you know not even by name. If 
we guess aright, however, he bears that of Lynde- 
say. For the rest, we leave it to our Queen's dis- 
cerning eyes to distinguish his merits. Since 
you admit him to your presence, we will appoint 
the hour of two, after noon, for his reception ; and 
this shall be our audience chamber. And now, 
my love, farewell until the noonday meal P 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Remind me not — remind me not, 
Of those beloved and vanished hours, 
When all my soul was given to thee, 
Hours that may never be forgot. 

Byron. 

Give me the letter : — I will look on it. 

Shakspeare. 

It was, indeed, Albert Lyndesay, who, after 
encountering perils almost incredible, and effect- 
ing hair-breadth escapes, which it would weary 
the reader's patience to hear related, in threading 
the mazes of a country occupied by the enemy, 
had at length, through the means of his courage 
or address, or both, effected his journey to Oxford, 
for the purpose of reporting to the King the pre- 
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sent situation of affairs in the north, and of 
delivering letters with which the Earl of Montrose 
had anew furnished him, on his being so uncere- 
moniously disencumbered of his former charge. 

That nobleman, in the mean time, with his small 
force, had betaken himself to his own territory : 
where, however, his open declaration of loyalty 
had already attracted partisans, He was endea- 
vouring to organise these new allies into a force 
strong enough to make head against the powerful 
adversaries whom this same declaration had drawn 
upon him, and with whom he held himself pre- 
pared to struggle* 

Burning with impatience to commence the 
career which he had long marked out for himself 
in Scotland, he was, nevertheless, under the 
necessity of awaiting from the king a formal com- 
mission as Generalissimo, ere he could, with any 
hope of success, cast himself amongst the legions 
of loyal fellow countrymen, who were ready to 
flock to his standard: and for this purpose he 
expedited as much as possible the departure of 
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Lyndesay for the royal camp — although, perhaps, 
the service and support of his brave young fol- 
lower were never more needful to him than at the 
present crisis. 

With these momentous charges and commis- 
sions, then, did our hero appear at Oxford on the 
morning of the day we are at present reviewing ; 
and we are bound to acknowledge that in spite 
of their importance, his whole attention, on re- 
ceiving the royal summons to attend the pre- 
sence, was not engrossed by the acquitting of his 
embassy. Other thoughts of a less stern nature 
found admission. Often as he had been honoured 
by interviews with the King, of whom he retained 
only that species of awe which is the result of 
unbounded respect and veneration— Lyndesay had 
never as yet stood in the presence of the female 
portion of the court — the most formidable, as well 
as the most interesting, to a young soldier, accus- 
tomed to see the distinctions between man and 
man frequently effaced for the time by the 
friction of toil and danger, so as to leave to 
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woman alone that exclusiveness, which lies at 
the root of most of our deepest sentiments of 
reverence or admiration. 

When, therefore, our hero commenced his 
preparations for the ensuing audience, it was 
with more care than ordinary that he selected 
the costume which was to serve him on this 
occasion as a court dress. At length, however, 
he arrayed himself, if not to his satisfaction, yet 
so evidently to advantage, that for the first time 
in his life he was tempted, as he afterwards 
passed along the corridors which led to the 
queen's apartments, to repeat his glance at the 
Venetian looking-glasses, which reflected his own 
Very handsome and graceful figure. 

He wore a rich violet velvet doublet, slashed 
with white satin, the hose and stockings being 
of white silk. Instead of the mantle frequently 
used, he adopted on this occasion a mode also 
much in vogue — which was that of a broad scarf 
or girdle encircling the waist, and tied over the 
hips in a large bow. The material of which 
Lyndesay's was composed was white taffeta, pro- 
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fusely embroidered with gold and seed pearls. 
Of the same fashion was his hatband, which was 
held in place by a costly Florentine agate, and 
his gloves, of Spanish manufacture, were of mar- 
vellously fine leather, also worked in silks and 
jewels. In this attire, which was simple for the 
period, did Albert Lyndesay await the summons 
which was to bid him to the royal presence. 

At length, a page informed him that their 
Majesties were pleased to order his admission. 
After traversing the quadrangle of the college, 
to arrive at the entrance of the private apart- 
ments, he was committed to the guidance of 
another page, and conducted through as many 
antechambers as the old building would permit of, 
before he reached the saloon at present occupied 
by the royal party. But, immediately on arriving 
there, the doors were thrown open, and Lynde- 
say found himself in the presence of the Court. 

Albert was not troubled with a greater share 
of mauvaise honte than other young men of his 
age and breeding; in fact, his very modesty 
saved him from this defect, for being little accus- 
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tomed to make his own qualities of mind or 
person the subject of his thoughts, it never 
occurred to him that they were likely to occupy 
the attention of any one else. He therefore, 
boldly, or at least confidently, stepped forwards, 
and acknowledged the presence into which he had 
been introduced by offering a deep and respectful 
homage. 

But an instant afterwards — on raising his eyes 
to survey the scene, and await the royal speech — 
his cheek lost the healthful hue with which it 
had been tinged, and became of an ashy paleness. 
He faltered for a moment — but by a strong effort 
collecting his forces, he maintained his balance. 
And keeping his eyes fixed upon the ground, as if 
afraid to venture on a second view around him, 
he awaited, pale and motionless as a statue, 
the King's commands for the delivery of his 
despatches. 

Before we proceed to these, we must, however, 
introduce our reader into the circle which com- 
prised the cause of so much emotion. 

Opposite to the entrance of the apartment, still 
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employed in her tapestry work of the morning, 
sate the Queen, in a chair of state, her feet resting 
upon an embroidered fauteuil; her ripened and 
matronly beauty heightened by every adjunct 
which art could furnish, and embellished by all 
the magnificence that taste could display. 

Her robe was of a tissue of the richest silk, so 
glade that it assumed colours as various as the 
folds in which it fell. Gold, sapphire, ruby, and 
emerald appeared to flow in waves through the 
rich texture; blending in the soft lines of the 
drapery so as to form a hundred different tints, 
which served to soften to the eye the otherwise 
gaudy effect of the rainbow hues that composed 
the material. 

The corsage and train were of cloth of gold, 
and the head-dress was a French coif of ruby- 
coloured velvet, tastefully adorned with precious 
stones. Splendid earrings and necklace of sap- 
phires completed the costume, in which Henrietta 
Maria might, at the present day, make her 
appearance at any court in Europe, without 
incurring the odium, so terrible to her country- 
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women, of being attired according to a mode 
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Brilliant as were her charms, however, it was 
not their splendour, nor the glitter of all this 
sumptuous attire — which had caused, on his en- 
trance, the blood so suddenly to rush hack to 
Lyndesay's heart. Among the female attendants 
of her Majesty, and a little in the rear of the 
Queen 8 ehair, stood a fair and noble-looking girl, 
whom it required no second glance on Albert's 
part to recognise. It was Kate. 

If time had effected a striking change in 
Lyndesay's appearance, much more busy had he 
been with the form and features of her whom 
her lover had parted from ere yet the traces of 
childhood had quite passed away. And perhaps no 
eye less quick than that of a lover would have 
detected, at a single glance, the identity of the 
elegant and somewhat dignified figure before him 
— moulded into the most exquisite proportions of 
womanhood — with the willow-like and girlish form 
which he had supported on the evening of their 
last parting. 
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Her countenance, too, was altered; for though 
the features, of course, remained the same — the 
once constant sparkle of the laughing blue eye 
had given place to an expression, graver and 
perhaps holier, which told of hope subdued — and 
the lovely pouting lips of former days were now 
softened into that beautiful and feminine mouth 
which Raphael gives to his Madonnas. 

The whole expression, indeed, had acquired 
softness, though the bold, intellectual lines of the 
brow, and the high bred contour of the features, 
preserved the countenance from the slightest risk 
of insipidity. 

It was, indeed, true that, during the years in 
which we have lost sight of her, Kate had 
endured sorrows, which, to have dreamed of in 
her earliest youth, would have crushed her 
young heart's sympathies for ever. And so, for 
a time, they had done. But her character had 
already attained some strength, and her religion 
in the hour of need, had afforded her the refuge 
which every earthly prospect seemed to deny. 
From months of sickness and suffering, she had 
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arisen with a spirit chastened patiently to endure 
her appointed lot — a mind matured by reflection 
— and a nature rendered yet more gentle towards 
her fellow creatures. 

The reader may, perhaps, feel some interest as 
to the subject of our heroine's trials, and we shall 
not keep him long in suspense. But since we love 
a picture, we cannot quit the subject of her 
present aspect, without adding a slight sketch of 
the costume in which she reappeared to her 
lover's eyes, and to those of our readers, after the 
long period of their separation from her. 

She wore then a simple robe of pale blue 
damask, of which the corsage fitted tightly to her 
faultless figure, showing to advantage the exqui- 
sitely fair and swan-like neck and throat. The 
latter was encircled by a double row of fine pearls, 
that, 



" Seemed dusky still on Edith's skin. 
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From the upper chain hung a cross of brilliants, 
with a very large pearl pendant. Her hair was 
simply dressed in bands, and the profusion of 
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tresses, which were laid in folds at the back, was 
encircled by ropes of large pearls — thus dimi- 
nishing nothing of the classic outline of the head. 
The skirt of the robe was open in front from the 
waist downwards, and displayed to view a petti- 
coat of rich point, with lace corresponding to 
which the corsage and sleeves of the dress were 
also decorated. In her hand she held one of the 
feather fans then much used, the play of which 
might serve to beguile the tedious state attend- 
ance. 

On the present occasion, Kate had taken her 
station amongst the queen's ladies, without any 
inquiry as to the cause for which they were sum- 
moned; audiences of this kind, in consequence of 
Charles's anxiety that his consort should be a 
partaker of his counsels, occurring too frequently 
to excite surprise or curiosity. When, therefore, 
the officer in attendance announced the name so 
long unpronounced in her hearing, and by herself 
unuttered save in her dreams, she felt for a 
moment a vague doubt of the reality of the words 
which had met her ears. But it was only for a 
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moment — lor the entrance of Albert Lyndesay 
himself left no room for suspense. 

She started, bat commanded herself sufficiently 
to stifle the exclamation which would hare risen 
to her lips. For an instant her face, neck, and 
brow were suffused with crimson, but whenLynde- 
say raised his eyes, and they for the first time 
met hers, the colour suddenly vanished — and with 
lips and cheeks white as marble, she leaned upon 
the back of the Queen's chair for support. 

It must be remembered that our heroine, 
since her separation from Lyndesay, had not 
experienced the slightest reason to doubt the 
sincerity and constancy of his attachment. It 
is true that, with the inconsistency of love, 
she had at times mentally reproached him for 
abstaining from all efforts at a reunion with 
her; but as she was perfectly cognisant of the 
pledges which her father and grandmother had 
exacted from him on this subject, her good sense 
and principle taught her, that had he sought her 
in spite of these, it must have been at) the sacri- 
fice of his place in her regard, since his truth y 
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that indispensable requisite to the maintaining a 
place in a woman's heart, would no longer have 
stood untainted. 

She had obtained no trace of his' destiny sub- 
sequently to their separation, and long since had 
felt that the cherished vision of her heart was well 
nigh hopeless. Yet had she fondly clung to it. 
And vain were the efforts of persevering reason to 
expel that image, which returned on the first un- 
guarded moment. 

When, therefore, what the world terms acci- 
dent had thus restored him to her presence, 
without the forfeit of his plighted word; the 
sentiment experienced by the fair young maid of 
honour, after the first shock of his sudden 
entrance, was one of unmixed delight. Her 
emotion had, from the position in which she was 
placed, escaped general observation. Through 
the habitual self-command which a court life had 
not failed to teach her, she recovered herself — 
and, with apparent composure, though with a 
heart palpitating with agitation, she stood watch- 
ing the countenance of the young Cavalier for a 
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repetition of that look, in which, with all a 
woman's trust, she had read, or believed that she 
had read, the unaltered love and devoted con- 
stancy, of which her own heart had so well 
taught her the lesson. 

Not until the King addressed him, however, 
did Lyndesay again raise his eyes. And when, at 
the command of the Monarch, (who, mistaking 
his evident emotion for embarrassment at the 
presence of the Court, encouragingly bade him to 
approach) he advanced towards the royal group, 
and repeating his homage to the Queen, he 
ventured to steal a second glance towards Kate — 
then he perceived for the first time the essential 
alteration which had transformed her from a fair 
and lovely child to a graceful and beautiful 
woman, a change to which the surprise and joy of 
again beholding her had rendered him at first 
insensible. 

With this consciousness, however, and the im- 
pression which her lofty style of beauty and high 
bred dignity of deportment made upon him, 
there stole into his heart also a shadow of regret, 

f3 
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that the image so long cherished there most give 
place to another, though a lovelier. And perhaps 
Lyndesay almost unconsciously- might feel some 
misgiving lest the inward transformation might 
have corresponded with the outward; lest the 
early love for the young soldier of fortune, under 
present circumstances so disadvantageous a match 
for a noble lady high in attendance at Court, 
might have yielded to the suggestions of pru- 
dence, or the dazzling pretenakm* of more bril- 
Iiant suitors. 

Yet when he looked upon her ingenuous and 
candid face, and once more met the gaze of her 
deep blue eyes, he was reassured; and with an 
exhilaration he had not known for years, he 
approached the King, and dropping on one knee 
offered to his Majesty the despatches from the 
Earl of Montrose. 

Charles read them in silence. Then turning to 
Henrietta he said, " The die is at length cast, 
and Montrose takes the field. He waits but 
our commission ; and meantime, as we much fear, 
he lies in jeopardy, though his dauntless spirit 
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permits him not to insinuate it. Say, Lyndesay, 
is the gallant Earl supplied with force to defend 
himself in case of attack ? for to thee he refers 
us for further information." 

But the reply of Albert Lyndesay was un- 
heard; for an exclamation of the Queen fixed 
the attention of all present upon a young lady 
who stood before her, engaged in handing to her 
Majesty from time to time the silks which she 
needed for her embroidery. 

" Mais ! Mademoiselle d'Amville !" (the Queen 
always addressed her favourite attendant by her 
French appellation,) "qu'as tu done, m'amie? 
Mon Dieu, elle s'evanouit !" 

And so it was. The King's words had hardly 
been uttered, when, as if struck to the heart by 
an ice-bolt, the delicate and fragile form of Mar- 
guerite suddenly drooped, and she would have 
fallen to the ground if Albert, who was within a 
few paces of the spot where she stood, had not 
sprung forward and caught the swooning girl in 
his arms. 

For an instant he was entirely absorbed by 
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the interest which his lovely and lifeless burden 
suddenly excited in hira. Even the ghastly 
pallor of the cheeks and lips, the disordered state 
of the long dark tresses, and the deathly hue of 
the complexion, had not eradicated the traces of 
her more than ordinary beauty. As Lyndesay 
watched for the raising of the dark fringes 
which lay upon those marble cheeks, the eye- 
lids being fast closed, be felt at a loss to 
account for the deep and almost tender interest 
with which a stranger had been able thus instan- 
taneously to inspire him — but reason told him 
that it was the mere impulse of natural sym- 
pathy, which sorrow and suffering must ever 
excite. That both were familiar to the uncon- 
scious spirit before him, none could read her face 
and doubt. 

As Albert, like every one else, could not be 
insensible to the immediate connexion hetween 
the King's expressions of apprehension concerning 
the safety of Montrose, and the fair Margaret's 
swoon — a connexion which was almost too striking 
to be accidental — he rapidly came to the conclu- 
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sion that this young lady was no other than the 
affianced of Montrose, and his correspondent, and 
that thus his own doubts and perplexities were 
at an end. 

But these reflections occupied but a few 
moments, for the ceremonial of the Court required 
that he should offer an apology for his abrupt 
departure from its forms, in offering assist- 
ance to Margaret ; and this being graciously 
accepted, he submitted his charge to the care of 
the attendants who had been summoned to carry 
her to her chamber. 

The King expressed his regret at her indis- 
position, and ordered that instant tidings should 
be brought of her progress towards recovery. 
Then turning to Albert, he commanded him to 
narrate the particulars of the departure of Mon- 
trose from the Scottish camp. 

"I humbly crave pardon of your Majesty!" 
returned Lyndesay. t( But first, may I venture 
so far as to inquire whether to the young lady 
who has just departed, I may surrender that 
part of my commission which charged me with 
letters to the Lady Katharine Wentworth?*' 
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Now, our readers will probably consider this 
inquiry of our hero's singularly mal a propos and 
unnecessary. To the first of these charges we 
are willing to allege so much in his behalf, as that 
Lyndesay, in the belief which he then enter- 
tained, doubtless took it for granted that the 
letters which he had resolved to deliver in pre- 
sence of the King, would prove the most effica- 
cious restorative for the fair invalid, and on that 
account was prompted to ascertain her identity 
without loss of time. As to the necessity of the 
question, when the Queen had just addressed 
the young lady by the name of Mademoiselle 
d'Amville, we can only say that, in the con- 
fusion of the moment, the somewhat blunted 
faculties of Albert had failed to catch the sound. 
However, we confess that little is to be said in 
extenuation of our hero's precipitation in utter- 
ing such a question in such a presence. 

Probably the august party themselves were 
struck with reflections something akin to those 
we have been making, for the Queen suddenly 
raised her head, and regarded Lyndesay with a 
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curious glance — her lovely maid of honour gave a 
start, which must have caused her mistress's 
chair to vibrate — and the King alone, whose 
habitual tenderness for the feelings of others 
caused him on all occasions to command his own, 
abstained from any appearance of surprise, as 
he replied, mixing much kindness in his manner — 

"Major Lyndesay, the young lady who has 
left the hall is not the Lady Katharine Went- 
worth. If you wish to deliver your letters 
immediately, you have our permission. The 
person to whom they are addressed stands before 
you." 

As the Bang, gazing intently on Lyndesay, 
spoke these words, he pointed towards the young 
maid of honour — who, trembling and speechless, 
watching the effect of the discovery, stood lean- 
ing against the massive pedestal of Henrietta's 
state chair. 

" Katharine, my child !" said the monarch. (He 
had ever adopted towards her this paternal appel- 
lation, since the hour of evil memory when his 
own unwilling deed had deprived her of her 
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natural protector,) " Come forward, and receive 
the letters of which this gentleman is the bearer. 
They must needs be of grave import, since to 
deliver them he has postponed the tidings we 
ourselves await." 

"Forgive me, Sire!" said Albert, as again he 
bent the knee before his sovereign, " forgive me 
if, in my haste to acquit myself of my commission, 
I have erred against the duty and deep reverence 
I owe your Majesty. Once relieved of this 
charge, believe me, my Liege, my heart knows no 
passion on earth save zeal for your Majesty's ser- 
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Lyndesay said this proudly, but he spoke in 
the pride of despair. In a moment all the bright 
visions, which had crowded into his mind during 
the commencement of the interview, had been 
dissipated. In the Kate of former days he had 
then found the daughter of the Earl of Strafford, 
late minister of England; the theme of Montrose's 
exalted eulogy, and, what was worse, the corres- 
pondent of Montrose himself. In an instant his 
former convictions returned upon his mind. But 
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with the bitter pang which wrung his heart at the 
hopelessness of his love, there arose in his bosom 
also a proud sense of injury, not unmixed with 
resentment, at her fickleness. It was this which 
prompted the tone of his answer to the king's 
remark. Turning his eyes haughtily upon the 
astonished girl, he advanced a few steps, and 
coldly placed in her hand the ill-omened packet 
which had been entrusted to him. 

In vain Katharine sought the answering glance, 
When she looked her thanks more eloquently than 
she formally and briefly uttered them. His eyes 
were not raised to hers, nor did a muscle of the 
countenance betray the working of any feeling be- 
yond the common courtesy of a stranger. Deeply 
wounded at his indifference, Katharine let fall the 
fan which she had held in her hand during the 
audience, and as Lyndesay stooped to raise it, 
and ceremoniously restored it to her, the Queen 
interposed,— 

" What, my Lady Katharine ! art thou too 
putting to the test the gallantry of our young 
Cavalier ? Truly, Major Lyndesay, our maidens 
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lack not devices to prove your courtly manners. 
But since they have afforded you this afternoon 
but a dull reception, we bid you to our ball of to- 
night, where we hope to find you gayer enter- 
tainment." 

The young Cavalier acknowledged the Queen's 
condescension by a deferential bow, to which, 
however, his excited state of feeling gave a small 
tinge of haughtiness. 

"And now to weightier subjects!" said the 
King. tf First tell us, Major Lyndesay, saw you 
aught of Fairfax and his army on your route 
hither? If our latest accounts be true, we marvel 
how you were able to accomplish the journey 
unmolested." 

" Not unmolested, my Liege, did I accomplish 
it; for several times I was in the hands of 
the enemy. But through the means of various 
disguises, and the assumption of different cha- 
racters — of which it boots not to weary your 
Majesty with the detail — it pleased Providence 
to enable me to discharge myself alike of the 
commission of my patron, and of some trifling 
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portion of the debt of gratitude I owe your 
Majesty." 

Without noticing the deep sigh with which 
Charles received this speech, Lyndesay proceeded 
to relate at length the several particulars of which 
the reader is already aware, concerning the pro- 
ceedings in the Scotch camp, and the final declara- 
tion of Montrose. He added various details of 
the subsequent proceedings of the Earl, and of his 
present position ; doing ample justice throughout 
to the gallantry and magnanimity of his friend, 
on whose heroism he seemed to love to dwell : a 
sentiment which, our readers must allow, did him 
no small honour, when they remember the state 
of mind in which our hero was when called upon 
for his story — writhing under the freshly-pointed 
stings of disappointed love and wounded pride; 
and these, as he believed, caused by the man whom 
he was holding up to the esteen and admiration of 
his sovereign, and — what was more — to that of the 
very being whose indulgence of such sentiments 
had destroyed his own peace. 

But a generous spirit rises with the occasion : 
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and it was simply the excitement furnished by his 
noble desire to soar above all petty and selfish 
motives, which enabled Albert to give, with toler- 
able composure and collectedness, the history of 
the animating scene in which he himself had borne 
the only part to which he did not do full justice. 
But his modesty in this respect was not lost upon 
the King, who elicited by degrees the simple facts 
of Lyndesay's bold attempts in defence of his 
patron, and of the self-sacrifice which he was pre- 
pared to make for that patron's safety. During 
the whole recital, the Queen was lavish in vifs 
expressions of interest and sympathy ; and on the 
envoy's dismissal from the presence he received 
from her a renewed and flattering invitation to 
the evening's assembly. 
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CHAPTER V. 

There was a sound of revelry by night. 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look'd lore to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage bell. 

Child* Harold. 

We sat down to write this chapter with some 
intention to give our readers a peep into the 
hearts of our hero and heroine respectively, as 
the two sought refuge, — the young Cavalier in 
the retirement of his lodging, and the Lady 
Katharine in the solitude of her chamber, from 
the oppressive restraint which the ceremony of 
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the royal audience had imposed on feelings too 
tumultuous to be mastered. 

On second thoughts, however, we deem the 
task superfluous. We shall, therefore, leave the 
reader to form his own reflections on the facts 
which it is now our fate to detail. 

The early shades of an autumn evening had 
wrapped in obscurity the towers and old grey 
porticos of the ancient city of Oxford ; and hardly 
a glimmer of departing daylight penetrated the 
deep latticed casement of his apartment — yet 
still with a hurried and uncertain step, Albert 
Lyndesay continued to pace the room, which he 
had in like manner traversed for more than two 
hours. 

His arms were folded, and his eyes bent upon 
the ground : and as he occasionally stood for an 
instant opposite to the casement, and looked out 
as on vacuity, the latest rays of the sun revealed 
the deadly paleness of his countenance, and 
the painful compression of his bloodless lips. 
From the expressions which occasionally escaped 
him might be augured the struggle of feel- 
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ings and purposes which was passing in his 
bosom. 

At length the hostess of the tavern entered 
with lights, and holding them to the face of a 
large heavy clock which hung in the apartment, 
she begged him to regard, as an apology for her 
unbidden entrance, the time of night, and in- 
quired what he willed to have for supper. 

It is possible that the good woman's remon- 
strances might have fallen upon deaf ears, had 
not the accompanying action drawn his attention 
to the fact that the hour of assembly for the 
ball, — not as at present, the rational period of 
midnight, — had already elapsed, and that with 
the utmost haste he should now be but a tardy 
guest. Utterly regardless, therefore, of his 
hostess's anxiety respecting his entertainment, 
and bestowing not a thought upon his own some- 
what disordered appearance, he rushed down the 
staircase, and was about to leave the house. But 
the landlady was not to be frustrated by the 
wildness of her guest's demeanour. She met him 
at the door with the repeated vociferation, — 
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" But, master, for the evening's cheer, — was your 
honour thinking of a larded capon? or may be 
you'd like the pasty better ? What is it to be, 
then?" 

"My good woman, there is a revel at the 
Palace ! I was commanded by her Majesty to ! 
I pray you open the door, for I am late already." 

" A rebel ! at the Palace ! commanded there by 
her Majesty! quoth'a. Lord help us! how the 
times do turn the poor gentlemen's heads ! After 
all though, there may be some truth in the tale 
Widow Collins told me yester-eve about that 
winsome Lord Holland!" 

Lyndesay looked at the woman for a moment 
with an air of complete bewilderment, and then, 
reader, then, he burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter. 

We trust so sudden a transition in our hero's 
mood under the circumstances, may not ruin him 
for ever with a portion of our fair readers who 
might be prepared for more consistent conduct on 
his part. The truth is, that desperate feeling 
studies not consistency ; and a temperament under 
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the dominion of highly wrought nervous excite- 
ment, as was that of Lyndesay subsequently 
to his afternoon's communing with his own 
thoughts, is ready to spend its exuberance on the 
first object that strikes the senses, be it tragical 
or ludicrous. 

There are moments when the touch of a 
feather irritates the nerves, when the holding up 
of a finger produces inextinguishable merriment. 
Can we for a moment suppose real annoyance in 
the one case, or mirth in the other ? 

It was well, however, for Albert, that his 
hostess's loquacity had called forth this burst 
of excitement, since it not only afforded relief to 
his overcharged heart, but by recalling him to a 
sense of present realities, reminded him of the 
deference due to the circle into which he was 
again about to enter. He, therefore, reascended 
towards his apartment, and informing his land- 
lady than he should be absent for the evening, 
left to her superior taste and skill the choice of 
the viands with which he was to be regaled on 
his return. Then having swallowed a copious 
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draught of pure cold water, and feeling somewhat 
more collected, he proceeded to the palace. 

But how had the Lady Katharine spent the 
interval ? On being discharged from attendance 
by the Queen, she hastened to her chamber, and 
throwing herself on her knees, she buried her 
face in the pillows of her couch, and wept long 
and bitterly. At length the tide of anguish 
had spent itself, and the flood gates of the heart 
were closed ; yet she remained kneeling. 

She was still in this attitude, when the door 
opened, and as she started to her feet, her maid 
entered. 

" How is this, Alice ? did I not bid thee await 
my summons?" 

" Certainly, my Lady," replied the abigail, 
who had not yet lost her characteristic flippancy. 
— " But since your Ladyship is summoned in 
attendance for the ball to-night, and all the court is 
well nigh in readiness, I judged it well to inquire 
if you had any orders for your evening's dress." 

ts No, no, I shall not change this. Yet stay, 
Alice, — did I not formerly wear white dresses?" 
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Certainly, my Lady, and so you do now occa- 
sionally ; but what time does your Ladyship call 
formerly ? " 

"I mean about the time that — before my 
sorrows deepened them into sable — that is, when 
I was under my grandmother's protection.' 

" My Lady is perhaps thinking of the time 
when we lived in the Manor house, that was set 
on fire, and as I have heard say, by that strange 
young gentleman, (he was a handsome gallant, 
though !) that came to play the spy amongst us, 
for his wound was all a pretence to work upon 
your Ladyship's pity. Indeed, I have been told 
since, that my poor Lord and he fought a deadly 
combat in the woods that night, and the young 
man was left for dead." 

" Alice ! how often shall I repeat to thee, that 
my father's name is sacred? If thou hast not 
more shame than to retail to myself all this 
false and slanderous gossip, at least refrain 
from mingling with thy tale his honoured 
memory !" 

Katharine sighed deeply, but presently added, 

g2 
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" Tell me, girl, where hadst thou this foolish 
story?" 

" My Lady, the good Father Jacopo told it me 
long ago, with permission to repeat it to your 
Ladyship. But I informed him that I dared not 
so much as mention that young Cavalier in your 
ladyships hearing, so strict had been your prohi- 
bition of his name ; and nothing but your own 
questions, my Lady, would have caused me to 
tell the tale to-night. " 

Katharine was inwardly vexed that she had 
exposed herself to the loquacity of her waiting- 
maid, ever seeking occasion to expend itself. 
She answered by merely remarking, — 

" To judge by thy partiality for Father Jacopo, 
Alice, I should almost fear he had sought to 
make a convert of thee. There was a time, as 
thou mayest remember, when thy zeal in the 
opposite error led thee into difficulties. Beware, 
lest the confidence of this Dominican be but a 
similar snare, and rest assured he can have no 
good motive in bestowing it upon thee." 

These words, which turned, as they were in- 
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tended to do, the current of the maid's thoughts 
from the affairs of her mistress to her own, by 
reminding her of the humiliating part which 
she herself had taken in the events referred to, 
served to silence her for a time. At length the 
Lady Katharine spoke. 

'* I said that I would not change my dress for 
this evening's entertainment, but maidens may 
be capricious. Give me a robe of plain white 
muslin." 

f Your Ladyship means the embroidered tiffany?" 
I mean, muslin, — the simplest I possess." 

** But consider, my Lady, that the preparations 
this evening are for a passing grand assembly of 
the Court !" 

" No matter, I will wear it." 

" But it is not fitting for your Ladyship's rank, 
and your station about the Queen's Majesty." 

u No matter, I will wear it." 

The waiting-woman saw that her mistress was 
in one of those moods in which all opposition 
would be fruitless. Turning away, therefore, 
with a deep sigh, well becoming the victim of 
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unexampled and unmerited persecution, she merely 
added, in a subdued tone, which would have 
overcome the Lady Katharine's gravity on any 
other occasion, — 

And the jewels, my Lady ?" 
None," replied her mistress. 

The maid turned up her eyes towards the 
ceiling, and shook her head, but made one more 
dying effort. 

" And the head-gear? Will your Ladyship 
wear feathers?" 

" A pale blue fillet. Now hasten, Alice." 

The abigail proceeded to obey orders she con- 
sidered little less than insane. Meantime, the 
Lady Katharine seated herself, and regarding her 
own face in the mirror, she said, half aloud, — 

" I am changed, doubtless ; yet ought my 
ceasing to be a child to alter his love towards 
me? and others find some beauty in this poor 
face. Perhaps, when he sees me in the same 
dress — perhaps it may recall ! " 

She hastened to disencumber herself of her 
present attire, and soon arranged the simple 
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costume in which she had determined to appear 
this evening. It was not without a secret feel- 
ing of self-congratulation that she heard Alice's 
disapproving remark on the completion of her 
toilette. 

w Well, now, your Ladyship looks as unlike a 
maid of honour to her royal Majesty as may be ! 
and if any one were to see you to-night, that 
knew us before we were called to attend at 
court, they would never suspect that the Lady 
Katharine had since become the reigning beauty 
of King Charles's circle, and the object of all 
men's admiration." 

" Alas!" said Katharine to herself, as she left 
the apartment, " what is to me the admiration of 
ally if I possess not the heart of one!" 

Slowly and sadly she descended to the Queen's 
apartments, and taking her station in the train, 
she followed her Majesty to the brilliantly lighted 
saloons, where the guests were by this time as- 
sembled. In vain her eye sought amongst the 
gay throng the form of Albert Lyndesay. Some 
presentations took place previously to the ball, and 
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during these the anxious eye of Katharine had 
wandered athwart the ranks of gay and noble 
courtiers, — bad penetrated every embrasure in 
the massive walls of the old college hall, now 
devoted to pursuits so different from those of 
learning and science; and had glanced around 
each column or pillar which might serve to shade 
a human form; but she saw not him she loved. 
Many a gay Cavalier was there, who had sought 
in vain to win to himself one of those glances 
now so restlessly roving over the apartment; 
but, brilliant and splendid as was the scene, all 
passed unheeded by the lovely object of so many 
admiring eyes, — for the only one she cared to 
meet was absent. 

Perhaps few eras have exceeded, or even 
equalled, in the beauty and magnificence of 
public spectacle, the court of Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria. The costume of the Cavaliers, 
as well as that of the ladies, admitted all that 
was most gorgeous and resplendent both in ma- 
terial and workmanship; while the fashion of 
the garments then worn was such as to enhance 
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materially the prestige of a courtly circle. It added 
effect to the manly form and high bred de- 
meanour of the Cavalier, as it left the figure 
perfectly free from encumbrance by drapery, 
without presenting the opposite error of stiffness 
and precision: the short cloak or scarf, as well 
as the plume, contributing to the grace of the 
deportment, and detracting not from the general 
strength and compactness of the costume. 

The long robes and tunics also of the ladies, 
with the rich petticoats and picturesque head- 
dresses, were favourable to the development of 
native grace and dignity ; and we question 
whether previously or subsequently to this period 
England has beheld such courtly nobles or such 
patrician dames. 

The diversions and spectacles of the Court had 
been, in like manner, on a scale of taste and 
splendour since unknown in this country, though 
followed out to even a greater extent in the same 
century by the Monarch of France. 

Since the removal of Charles and his Queen 
from London, however, her Majesty had been com- 
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pelled to restrain, in a great measure, her passion 
for amusement; and so great was her chagrin 
from the privation of her favourite pastimes, 
that she hailed the return to loyalty of several of 
the nobility, and their coalition with the royal 
party at Oxford, rather as an acquisition of 
materials to form a brilliant reunion, than as an 
accession of strength to prop her husband's cause. 
In other words, Henrietta valued more the jewels 
which adorned the diadem than the swords which 
defended the throne. 

So it was, however. And on the evening of 
which we are writing — full of the exhilaration of 
a larger circle than had yet appeared at the 
exiled court, and elated with the numerous pre- 
sentations which had been reserved for the now 
comparatively rare occasion of a royal reception 
— Henrietta Maria looked around her with the 
proud consciousness that she was yet a Queen in 
power, and, as she conversed with even more 
than her usual vivacity with a nobleman who 
stood near her, her sparkling eyes and lively 
features proclaimed her still a Queen in beauty. 
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The nobleman in whose conversation the Queen 
appeared to take such vivid interest was Henry 
Rich, Earl of Holland. Still in the prime of lite, 
and remarkable for the beauty of his features and 
person, Holland added to these that inimitable 
grace of manner, which has induced the grave 
Lord Clarendon himself to commend him for his 
" lovely and winning presence." Indeed, to this 
remarkable tact it was owing that, after a dis- 
graceful defection from the royal cause, he was 
now received again by the Queen and, in con- 
sequence, by the ladies of the Court, with all the 
cordiality and distinction which he had expe- 
rienced before his loyalty had sustained such a 
foul blot ; and if the King trusted him less than 
formerly, he, at least, maintained towards him 
the outward forms of courtesy and polite inter- 
course. 

Once during the conversation the Earl bent 
down and whispered something in the Queen's 
ear, for which he received no rebuke, though his 
communication appeared to excite little interest. 
As if, however, to confirm the display of renewed 
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confidence, which the whole scene seemed ar- 
ranged purposely to exhibit, Henrietta, on the 
commencement of the music, gave the Earl her 
hand, and suffered him to lead her out to the 
dance. 

" There goes a wicked renegade — a liar and 
traitor to his God and country !" said a deep, low 
voice somewhat in the rear of the Lady Katharine 
Wentworth. 

The young maid of honour started, and was 
about to look round, for the tones were those of a 
woman, and she was unaccustomed to hear such 
language from female Hps — but at that moment 
an universal stir took place in the hall, as the 
signal had been given for the dancers to arrange 
themselves; and Katharine, diverted from the 
object of her curiosity, turned her eyes once more 
towards the entrance. 

At that moment Albert Lyndesay stood in 
the doorway; his pale and serious countenance 
strangely contrasting with the brilliant and 
festive scene into which he was entering. For 
two or three minutes he remained stationary, 
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surveying the spectacle. Then comprehending the 
present movements, without further hesitation he 
made for the spot where stood the Lady Katha- 
rine, and, in a voice inflexible and cold as a|spirit's 
tone, asked her to honour him with her hand for 
the dance. 

Katharine had trembled when she saw him, and 
as he advanced towards her the tumult was busy 
within. She was, however, a woman, in pride 
as well as feeling. At once the warm blood 
which had mantled in her cheeks returned to the 
heart, chilled and stagnated. Was this the return 
for days and nights of remembrance ? for years of 
deep affection? She hesitated, and for a few 
moments the spirit of her race rose within her, 
and withheld her from granting that which seemed 
so negligently asked. 

At length, however, overcome by the reflec- 
tion, that this might be her last and only oppor- 
tunity of explanation with Lyndesay, she rose, 
and was on the point of presenting her hand to 
him, when the action was interrupted by the 
approach of a third party. 
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The individual who now advanced towards our 
heroine and her lover, was a very young Cavalier 
of distinguished appearance, and of elegant gait 
and carriage. His countenance, though marked 
with features strong almost to harshness, was 
nevertheless engaging, from its lively play of 
expression and general character of humour and 
vivacity, which his jet black eyes and brown com- 
plexion contributed to heighten. He wore the 
dress of the order of the Garter, the mantle 
being of its original colour, of rich celestial blue, 
and the surcoat and humerale of crimson, while, 
unlike all around him, he retained on his head 
the cap of black velvet. With an easy step and 
nonchalante air, he sauntered towards the Lady 
Katharine Wentworth and accosted her. 

" Fairest Lady Katharine ! I entreat the favour 
of your most sweet partnership in the dance." 

" That, sir Knight! / have already done," 
said Lyndesay, " and the Lady Katharine Went- 
worth was about to honour me." 

" Hush !" said the almost inaudible voice of the 
young lady. Whilst her courtly suitor, nothing 
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doubting, and as if totally unconscious of Lynde- 
say's remark, offered her his hand to conduct her 
to the circle. She immediately conceded it ; but 
before she could indicate to Albert by a look the 
state of her feelings on this interruption, our 
hero impetuously proceeded, — 

" But one instant, so please you, Sir ! — This 
ends not here. Though a stranger within this 
courtly hall, I am a gentleman, and demand to 
know who is he that has insulted me, and, I 
might have added, this lady too, but that she seems 
to tolerate it, — for to ask, without unbonneting, 
the favour of a lady's hand, betokens but strange 
courtesy." 

The young man turned, and for the first time 
eyed the stranger who thus addressed him, pausing 
a few moments, as if to take an accurate observa- 
tion of his rival's person. During this survey, 
which Lyndesay endured with some signs of scorn 
and impatience, the expression of the younger 
Cavalier, far from denoting hostility, was rather 
that of amused curiosity, which gave place, 
however, to an aspect of profound gravity, as at 
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length he gracefully doffed his cap, and offering 
to our hero a deep and formal reverence, said as 
he did so, — 

" Sir stranger ! I thank you for the hint, and 
am fain to acknowledge that, in contending for 
the claims of beauty to universal homage, your 
sense of the rights of prerogative was clearer than 
my own. In order to gratify your natural anxiety 
to know whom you have benefited by so important 
a lesson, I have the honour to inform you, that 
in these parts men generally call me Charles 
Stuart, Prince of Wales — very much at your 
service !" 

Astonished, but neither staggered nor confused, 
Lyndesay offered an apology. "I crave your 
Royal Highness's pardon/' said he, " for the 
mistake into which my ignorance of your High- 
ness's person has led me. Disrespect to any of 
your Royal house were, indeed, the farthest pos- 
sible from my thoughts." 

"Enough, enough, my good friend," replied 
the Prince. " The fault was my own, not yours, 
as I ought to have sent the proposal by a page. 
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In your place, I myself should have acted exactly 
as you did. To say the truth, you find me here 
in Oxford, in the best possible training, and 
thankful for any information that may be 
afforded me. I have been submitting to dis- 
cipline ever since I came here. The other day, 
with a laudable anxiety to dissipate the clouds of 
ignorance, which, in this celebrated seat of learn- 
ing, ought to exhale of themselves, I requested 
the loan of a volume from the Bodleian. Of 
course it was against the rules to lend one, and 
my messenger was desired duly to inform the 
Prince of Wales that if his Royal Highness 
wished to examine the work, he must proceed to 
the library. So as the mountain would not 
come to Rome, Rome was fain to go to the 
mountain. But this was a joke compared with 
that dire ceremony, in which his Highness, after 
four hours and forty-five minutes of excruciating 
torture, under Greek orations, and Latin ad- 
dresses, underwent, in the hands of the all- 
powerful Doctors and Deans, Proctors and Masters, 
the awful infliction of a degree. — But, fair lady ! 
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the dance is commencing. By the bye, young 
gentleman, it would be but fair that having 
carried off your intended partner, I should pro- 
vide you with another. Here, Killigrew!" con- 
tinued he, " seek out some fair demoiselle yet 
unprovided with a Cavalier, and present to her 
this gallant cavalier, yet unprovided with a 
demoiselle. — And now, Katerina bella, eccomi!" 

Having good-naturedly talked away, as he 
believed, any small remains of embarrassment 
which the preceding circumstances might have 
left, the Prince took the hand of his lovely 
partner, and led her away; Albert soon losing 
sight of them, as they traversed the crowded 
hall to reach the circle now cleared for the 
dance. 

Though sufficiently acquainted with court eti- 
quette, to be aware that the royal request was 
equivalent to a command, Lyndesay was unrea- 
sonable enough to feel some resentment against 
Katherine, because she had not transgressed the 
ceremonial on this occasion, and that in favour of 
a suit so coldly urged as his own. " She gladly 
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escapes the interview," he said to himself, as he 
stood, in no very enviable mood, watching her 
while she retired with her royal partner. Pro- 
bably some indication of feelings not the most 
complacent was depicted on his countenance, for 
the same voice which had pronounced the invec- 
tive against Lord Holland was now heard again, 
and as if addressing Lyndesay in reference to 
the scene. 

" And so, young soldier ! you imagined that a 
brave heart and aa honest purpose might rather 
win favour than frivolity and profligacy, dressed 
out in Royal frippery. At Court, you will find 
these latter qualities your best recommendation. 
Alas ! young man, — flee from such lying vanities 
while there is yet time ! Forsake this Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and cast in your lot with those 
who will speedily shew you the beauty of their 
own holiness ; and will reveal to you the utter 
perdition of these latter days, if you take not 
refuge in the kingdom of the Saints on earth. — 
And now, — remember, — I have warned you" 

During this speech, Albert had turned with 
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some interest towards the spot whence the voice 
proceeded. He was surprised to see, at a few 
paces distant from him, but near enough to have 
accurately observed the previous scene, the figure 
of a lady, tall and commanding, and possessing in 
an eminent degree, what in modern times would 
be termed the "air distingut" which the singu- 
larity of her dress had not been able to disguise. 
As if to exhibit the highest possible contrast to 
the gay groups around her, this lady wore a robe 
of dark brown satin, entirely without relief, the 
petticoat being of the same colour and material. 
Her head-dress was a hood of black velvet, and 
jewels she had none. Yet in this costume, which 
seemed adapted to dim the lustre of even youthful 
charms, had the exquisite taste of the Countess of 
Carlisle so arranged herself, that though at this 
period upwards of forty years of age, her beauty 
still retained that power of striking every be- 
holder, which it had formerly possessed, when in 
her more natural sphere of loyalty and confidence 
at court, she had used all the customary feminine 
auxiliaries of dress and adornment to heighten it. 
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Though now believed to be deeply leagued with 
the puritanical party, and indeed attempting not 
to dissemble her adoption of their doctrines and 
principles, her rank still gave her access to the 
Royal circle, where, on the rare occasions of her 
appearance, her language and manners, studiously 
opposed to all which was there esteemed, gained 
her the unenviable distinction so indispensable to 
her existence. Tired of the world under one 
aspect, her sanctimonious garb and bursts of wild 
enthusiasm, only betrayed that she had become 
the votary of it under another. 

Our hero, however, to whom this lady's cha- 
racter and demeanour remained a riddle, turned 
from a scrutiny of the brilliant beauty which had 
at once fixed his attention, without essaying an 
answer to her remarks, which he concluded he 
had no right to presume addressed to himself. In 
doing so, he met the humorous glance of Killigrew 
fixed upon him. 

This gentleman, to whom it will be remem- 
bered the Prince had referred Lyndesay, was a 
page of honour to King Charles the First, and on 
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account of his lively vein of wit, and agreeable 
talents, high in favour with that monarch and his 
son, to the latter of whom he subsequently 
adhered through all his fortunes. He now 
advanced near to Albert, and said in a low voice, 
though with an air of raillery not to be misun- 
derstood — 

" Major Lyndesay — for so I heard you an- 
nounced in the anteroom this morning — shall I 
fulfil the Prince's commission by presenting you 
in form to my Lady Carlisle?" 

" I thank you, no," replied our hero. " It is not 
my intention to dance to-night." 

"What! can you resist the syren?" returned 
Killigrew. "Then, indeed, the Countess's elo- 
quence has wrought conversion in you, more 
speedily, perhaps, than she intended." 

" Her Ladyship's words produced no effect 
upon me, Master Killigrew, except, indeed, sur- 
prise at the inconsistency of her appearing, with 
such sentiments, in this place at all." 

" Inconsistency is, alas ! a prevailing defect, 
Major Lyndesay," said Killigrew. "For instance, 
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about five minutes ago, you yourself were in the 
act of soliciting a young lady to become your 
partner ; now you declare, with an air of decision 
which I envy you, that it is not your intention to 
join in the dance. However, be that as it may, it 
is mine to fulfil his Royal Highness' commands, 
and since less matured charms seem to please you 
better, we will go in search of them." 

So saying, Killigrew, placed his arm within 
that of Lyndesay, and almost by main force com- 
pelled him to become his companion. 

" To return to the subject of my Lady Car- 
lisle," continued he. " Your wonder at seeing her 
in this gay circle would cease, and perhaps also 
your opinion of her inconsistency, if you knew 
her motive. It is the same which has influenced 
her in every action of her life, but which now 
comes cloaked under the garb of religion, — 
namely, the love of power. Strong in her in- 
fluence with the adverse party, through the 
ascendancy which her beauty gives her over one 
of its leaders, Lady Carlisle yet values this, 
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chiefly as it increases her power and importance 
at the Court; and thus she vibrates between the 
two, ready to mount the shrine which shall offer 
her the most copious stream of incense. But 
enough of her — she is not singular. Look at 
yonder proud legate, the Cardinal Rosetti, who 
doffs not his hat to Prince or dame, and say what 
brings him here ? Alike, the love of power — for 
the nation loathes his presence, and the scattered 
ingredients of our church are little likely to 
amalgamate by his Holiness' stirring! But you 
— or Lady Carlisle — have led me into a disserta- 
tion strangely out of my line. Ah ! now I remem- 
ber — it was your grave remark upon the Countess's 
inconsistency which plunged us into metaphysics. 
Meantime, I have let slip the opportunity of pre- 
senting you to the Lady Mary Villiers, who, I 
see, has at length vouchsafed her hand to his 
Grace of Richmond. " 

"Pray, then, resume your metaphysics," re- 
turned Lyndesay, "for they have afforded me 
considerable entertainment. You shall give them 
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to the world under the title of 'An Essay upon 
the moral causes, nature, and influences of 
Meteoric Appearances? " 

" Wait but a term," replied Killigrew, " and I 
shall have a supplement ready for you on Falling 
Stars. I have been looking in vain for the Duke 
of Hamilton, and begin to suspect that certain 
whispers which were abroad this morning touch- 
ing his Grace's dis-grace, may not be totally with- 
out foundation. But hold — here at least we have 
Charles's Wain? 

At this moment the King made his first appear- 
ance in the hall of assembly, attended by his 
customary train. He was in earnest conversa- 
tion, as he entered, with the Lords Falkland and 
Craven ; the latter of whom was, as is well known, 
the supposed husband of the King's sister, Eliza- 
beth of Bohemia, and throughout the civil war 
an able and zealous supporter of the royal cause. 
To the pure and conscientious mind of Falkland, 
Charles was accustomed to have recourse on all 
occasions where profound knowledge, unaffected 
religion, or just casuistry, were essential to his 
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counsels. And at the present time the King was 
so deeply absorbed in the communication he was 
making to his minister, that he abstracted himself 
from it apparently with reluctance, in order to 
acknowledge the salutations and marks of respect 
which greeted him as he passed down the apart- 
ments towards his chair of state. 

" Now, what will you give me to read you a 
chapter on the subject of his Majesty's discourse ?" 
said Killigrew, who, with Lyndesay, had advanced 
towards the end of the room which the King had 
to pass in order to reach his seat : and the two 
young men, along with the rest of the guests, had 
so arranged themselves, as to leave space for the 
progress of the royal party. 

" My best attention, shortly," returned Albert; 
whose interest, however, at the present moment, 
was excited in another direction. For on turning 
to view the position which he and Killigrew had 
taken against the columns of the hall, he had 
unexpectedly found himself close to Margaret 
Hamilton: who — seated on the cushions in the 
embrasure of one of the deep window-places, pale, 
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and drooping as a lily whose stem the wind has 
rudely snapped — seemed purposely to avoid con- 
tact with the lively scene around her. 

Imagining that she still suffered from the 
indisposition of the morning, Lyndesay, with a 
slight apology, accosted her, and inquired, in a 
tone of kindly interest, whether she had re- 
covered. 

The young lady, roused from her reverie, raised 
her head, and regarded our hero's countenance. 
She must have met something in its expression 
which inspired her with confidence, for she in- 
stantly held out her hand, saying, — 

" You are very kind, Major Lyndesay. Indeed 
I assure you I am quite well now — and have only 
to regret that my foolish swoon of this morning 
caused you so much trouble and disturbance." 

" That yourself should have endured it, is 
the only circumstance to be regretted," returned 
Albert. "But can you honour me with any com- 
mands which may place me in your service to- 
night ? Like myself, you seem to have declined 

dancing." 
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" Yes ! I could not dance — to-night," she said 
with a sigh. But at that moment all farther con- 
versation was prevented by the respect due to the 
King, who was moving towards the spot. He 
paused opposite to the seat before which Margaret, 
who had risen at his approach, was standing; 
and as he regarded her alternately with Albert 
Lyndesay, who was beside her, his countenance 
became serious almost to sadness. He whispered 
a remark to Lord Falkland, who, in his turn, 
surveyed the pair, and answered Charles's obser- 
vation ; without, however, appearing to attach to 
it the importance which the King's expression 
had conveyed. 

As many eyes were now directed towards the 
subjects of the Royal observation, Lyndesay, 
anxious to relieve Margaret from so embarrassing 
a position, again took the arm of Killigrew, say- 
ing to her, as he did so, — 

" Some other time Mistress Hamilton will 
perhaps allow me to express my readiness in any 
way to do her service ?" 
The lady bowed. And as Lyndesay and Killi- 
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grew mingled in the throng, the latter ex- 
claimed, — 

" By my faith, you're a lucky fellow, Lynde- 
say ! Our fair Penserosa, usually so dull, seems 
to have reserved all her smiles for you. If there 
be any truth in the remark which I overheard his 
Majesty whisper to my Lord Falkland, that there 
was a striking likeness between you, it must be 
that Mademoiselle d'Amville herself has disco- 
vered it: and in my forthcoming astronomical, 
meteorological, and zodiacal work, I shall be 
fain to place you two in the constellation of the 
Twins. But this reminds me, that, coming as 
you do, an envoy from Montrose, you can pos- 
sibly enlighten the Court upon a subject which 
has caused far more speculation here than the 
movements of any of the heavenly bodies ever 
have done, or are likely to da Report says that 
this young lady was affianced to the Earl, and 
that her melancholy is the result of his incon- 
stancy. Pray is it so ?" 

" I am ignorant of the Earl's secrets on these 
matters, Master Killigrew; but I would stake 
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my life that report speaks false. The Lord 
Montrose has a soul which breathes nought save 
honour." 

"Yon cannot, then, indulge the Court by a 
well got-up narrative of the Earl's devotion to 
some Highand nymph, for whom he has deserted 
his former love? It would supply the place of 
several battles, a few obsolete intrigues, and 
the latest interesting public executions; and, in 
the absence of new fashions from France, would 
be a real treasure to us." 

This was coming too near the point. The 
querist little knew the pain he was inflicting. 

" Oh ! many a shaft at random sent, 
finds mark the archer little meant*" Ac. 

So thought Lyndesay, though he expressed it not 
so beautifully. His only resource was to change 
the subject. 

u You were about to favour me, Master Killi- 
grew, with your conjectures on the subject of his 
Majesty's discourse with the Lord Falkland." 

u Aye, so was I. Well, then, this same Mar- 
guerite d'Amville, who, besides the likeness in 
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eyes, hair, complexion, and expression, seems to 
resemble you in being so devoted an admirer of 
Montrose, is, as I hope you are not, a Roman 
Catholic. Accordingly, my Lord Duke, her uncle, 
some two or three years back, appointed her as 
Confessor a creature of his own, who should act 
as her guardian at all times, in the absence of his 
Grace of Hamilton. This man, whose every fea- 
ture spoke the villain, acquired a fearful influence 
over the mind of his charge — some said, by means 
of unlawful arts — others discovered that his 
strength lay, not, like Samson's, in his hair, 
but in a precious stone which he possessed, im- 
bued with necromantic power, which none ever 
saw, however, but the young lady herself. Be 
that as it may, the fair girl lost her gaiety 
of heart more and more; and, until you came, 
"Man pleased her not, nor woman neither." 
But, you will say, what has all this to do 
with the King's communication to Lord Falk- 
land? Patience, my friend, and hear. This 
morning, then, you see, to the infinite surprise 
of his Majesty, as I could discover, I myself con- 
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veyed to him a petition from the Dominican* the 
fair Margaret's Confessor, of which the object 
was to obtain an audience. The request was 
granted ; but as my office ended here, I can give 
you no further certain information than that the 
King seemed much disquieted after the interview ; 
and the report went that, perceiving the credit 
of the Duke of Hamilton to be declining with 
his Majesty, this infamous Dominican had en- 
deavoured to use the confidence of his employer 
against himself, by betraying his secrets. Others 
spoke of Montrose as the object of the man's 
enmity, on account of some former passages 
between them, during the Earl's residence 
abroad." 

" But surely," interrupted Lyndesay, " so con- 
temptible a cur cannot have barked loud enough 
to win the royal ear ! " 

" There lies the mystery," resumed Killigrew, 
" for win it he certainly did, though the man was 
instantly banished from Court, and is by this 
time, probably, on his way to the sea coast. For 
even with our puritanic foes his branch of priest- 
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craft and cant will be scouted. But that his 
communication conveyed something of weight, 
our good King's aspect sufficiently indicated ; and 
I wager what you will he was but this moment 
pouring his perplexities into my Lord Falkland's 
ear. But, hold! — some one beckons you at 
yonder portal, — a figure dark as Erebus, — 
masked too, as I live, to increase the mystery. — 
Is it possible that you hesitate to follow him ! 
(Jo, false recreant Knight ! unworthy of thy sin- 
gular good fortune ! Now, here have I been all 
my life waiting in humble hope of some adven- 
ture worthy to be recorded in the memoirs of 
the far-famed Thomas Killigrew, page of honour 
to his Majesty Charles the First; but beyond a 
slight affray in the anteroom, or a broken sword 
for presuming too much upon a fair lady's favour 
under a mask, I never could get up the slightest 
excitement; while here you come for the first 
time with an air as serious as my Lord Falk- 
land's, — you coolly demand the hand of the 
fairest lady in the Court, — you beard the Prince 
to his face, — you dress Melpomene in amiles, — 
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are singled out by his Majesty, though deep in 
state affairs, for remark, — and then you are 
beckoned away by a dusky mysterious spirit, — no 
other, I believe, between ourselves, than the 
Evil One himself, who, as I see is repeating his 
signals to you. Insensate mortal, go ! the astro- 
loger bids. You need not examine your sword, 
for Venus is in the ascendant to-night, and with 

your adventures Mars shall not interfere " 

" Nor Pallas either, if I judge aright," said 
Lyndesayj "farewell I" 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" Lords, give us leave ; the Prince of Wales, and I, 
Must have some conference." — Shakspeark : 



Silently, and with a feeling of vague curiosity, 
Albert Lyndesay followed his mysterious guide 
through the portico whence he had been beckoned 
by him ; a side door leading into a corridor which 
communicated with other apartments of the 
college, and also with a flight of steps leading 
down to the gardens. Several of the rooms were 
illuminated for the evening's festivities; and, as 
they passed along the dusky corridor, the light 
for an occasional instant revealed the figures of 
Lyndesay and his singular companion; the former 
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reflecting as he proceeded on the folly of engag- 
ing in an adventure so Quixotic, which he felt 
convinced must issue in ridicule to himself. 
Indeed, this consideration, but for the persuasions 
of KiHigrew, would have deterred him in the 
first instance from obeying the summons of his 
mute conductor, whom he believed to be no other 
than one of the Court buffoons, who in those 
times were much addicted to practical jokes, 
sure to terminate in the amusement of the bv- 
standers, to the discomfiture of the party con- 
cerned. 

He was, therefore, preparing to interrogate 
his guide, when, arriving at the head of the flight 
of steps which has been mentioned as leading to 
the garden, the latter turned abruptly* And, 
in a voice which dissipated all Lyndesay's pre- 
conceived notions of his character, he said in his 
ear, — 

" You love the Lady Katharine Wentworth P T 
Albert started, for he thought he knew the 
voice. But still self-possessed, he replied briefly, — 
" Who dares assert it ?" 
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" I dare assert it," replied the man. " I have 
known it since — aye, since you exchanged vows 
one summer sunset in that lonely avenue; — 
lonely, as you thought, but there were eyes amid 
the thickets. Young Cavalier! this is not the 
first time you and I have met P' 

" Who then are you ?" replied Lyndesay, 
" and what is your purpose in addressing to me 
such free and unsolicited communications ?" 

a That you shall see if you will follow me," 
returned the other. And immediately he began 
descending the broad stone steps towards the 
garden, Lyndesay feeling too deeply interested 
iit the subject of his companion's communication 
to experience any longer the least hesitation as to 
pursuing the adventure to its termination. 

They walked along the gravel terrace in the 
fresh evening air, but without further speech; 
and the stillness of the night around them was 
interrupted only by the occasional sound of voices 
from the open windows. After proceeding for 
about fifty yards, Albert felt the hand of his 
guide upon his shoulder. 
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" Mount the parapet," said he, " and draw back 
the curtain of yonder window, — but stealthily, 
that those within observe you not." 

The window before which they had stopped 
was slightly elevated from the ground, and 
deeply sunk in the stone masonry of the building. 
Before it was continued the heavy parapet, so 
common in houses of ancient construction, which 
ran along the whole length of the building. The 
apartment within was brilliantly lighted, though 
the glare was softened by the crimson hangings in 
the interior which were drawn before the open 
window. 

Not without a feeling of repugnance Lyndesay 
ascended the parapet. But even then his strong 
sense of the unworthiness of thus intruding upon 
the privacy of any, was so invincible, that he 
turned to walk along the stone terrace back to 
the house. His companion perceived the move- 
ment, and in a moment glided to his side ; and 
gently moving a part of the drapery, revealed 
the interior of the apartment. 

If our hero at last suffered himself to be over- 
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come by the natural curiosity of his race, he 
was sufficiently punished by the pang which the 
scene afforded him. He stood, transfixed and 
motionless. And, though after giving time for a 
deliberate survey, his companion had let the 
curtain fall, Albert remained some minutes, un- 
conscious of all around him, as the trees which were 
giving back their rustle to the evening breeze. 

When at length he did turn, he beheld his com- 
panion's keen dark eyes fixed upon him with an ex- 
pression which, even at that moment, startled him. 

" This is my hour, young man !" slowly articu- 
lated the stranger. "And since you have dis- 
covered the owner of one lost treasure, behold the 
possessor of another" 

He raised his hand to a level with the light : 
and the bright beams which escaped from the 
apartment fell upon the glittering stones forming 
the jewel of which Albert Lyndesay had been 
plundered, along with his despatches, three years 
before. In a moment he recognised the impor- 
tant, and to him invaluable, gem: and his firm 
grasp was on the stranger's shoulder, — 
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" Yield this ! or you are a dead man !" 
" Softly, — softly, — young gentleman ! Remem- 
ber that an affray within the royal bounds in- 
volves consequences you might object to, — the 
loss of a member, perhaps, or the maiming of a 
limb. It behoves you to be the more careful of 
these, since you are already, methinks, on the 
losing side. There? pointing to the apartment, 
" goes your lave, — here your birthright" 

With that the speaker suddenly sprang from 
the parapet. And though Lyndesay followed with 
the intention to detain him, he was unable, in 
the dark night, to track the footsteps of one 
familiar with the mazes of the garden, into the 
thickest of which his antagonist immediately 
plunged. As the pleasure grounds of Merton 
College rest upon a part of the city wall, doubt- 
less the fugitive found easy means of descent into 
the meadows beyond ; as the Dominican was never 
again seen within the precincts of the palace. 

Unable, from the nature of his companion's 
communication, to make any one a partner in 
his search, Lyndesay, after wearying himself in 
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exploring every thicket, sadly and slowly re- 
entered the building. 

" Love and birth-right ! — both lost ! — he spoke 
but truth," said our hero bitterly, as almost un- 
conscious of the scene he returned to the hall; 
and mechanically wandering to the spot where 
Margaret Hamilton was seated, he placed himself 
beside her. A heart overcharged with sorrow 
seeks the companionship of its fellow: and as 
they sate together, those two friendless ones, 
pale as statuary marble, and with the deep 
impress of grief on either young face, the extra- 
ordinary resemblance of the deep and melancholy 
eyes and brows, as well as of the chiselled con- 
tour of the features, struck all who beheld them 
them even more than before. 

But to themselves this similitude was, of 
course, not obvious. And Margaret, alarmed by 
the alteration in Lyndesay's air and appearance, 
exclaimed, as he approached her, " Good heavens! 
Master Lyndesay ! are you ill?" 

" Not ill, Mistress Hamilton — alas ! it were 
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trifling to be ill! — would that I were so! then 
misery might end in forgetfulness." 

"Hush! hushP said Margaret. "I under- 
stand you, but we must patiently abide our 
appointed time. Look at me and guess whether 
I, too, have not suffered — but even on earth there 
are abodes where the weary spirit may find rest 
and peace." 

u You mean— ?" 

" The Cloister." 
• " Never I Mistress Hamilton, never ! — Deceive 
not yourself so cruelly ! — so irrecoverably ! Hope 
tiot that the broken spirit, whose every internal 
communing rends open the bleeding wounds of 
memory, shall find balm in utter solitude ! Believe 
not that the God who placed you here will accept 
as a homage your renouncing His every gift, or 
pour into your heart more comfort when in the 
abandonment of all appointed duties, than when 
in their fulfilment! Listen to me! as to one who, 
having from youth known trial, can well sympa- 
thise with yours, whatever they be. Listen to 
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me as you would to a brother, and however sad, 
however hopeless be your lot, I have the autho- 
rity which a like fate gives to bid you beware? 

She hearkened to his urgent appeal, during 
which he had taken her hand ; and then, gazing 
in hid face with a faint smile, she replied, — 

" And this is the man, who was himself long- 
ing for sickness and death but a few moments 
ago!" 

" It is true — most true — I spoke hastily. God 
forgive me ! — But the sight of your sorrow has 
turned me from the selfish consideration of my 
own. Pardon me, if I venture to suggest to 
yourself the same remedy : for nothing, be assured, 
so tends to soothe a suffering heart as an active 
sympathy in the sufferings of others— an untiring 
devotion to the service of our fellow creatures! 
In a word, an exalting of those energies we have 
hitherto, perhaps, used selfishly, to the one sole 
purpose of doing good. To such a course, dear 
Mistress Hamilton, — not to a life of indolence, 
and superstition, and uselessness, would the 
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Church, whose faitb I hold, direct her children 
in adversity and affliction." 

As Lyndesay spoke with more than usual 
ardour, a bright spot of colour returned to his 
cheek; and the effort he had made to turn the 
tide of Margaret's feelings, had brought its own 
reward in raising and calming his own. Recovered 
from the momentary prostration which his whole 
being had sustained, and nerved by the conscious* 
ness of a right cause, his mind gained an accession 
of dignity while thus rising superior to circum- 
stances; and perhaps his fine and expressive coun- 
tenance never looked more animated than when 
he spoke to Margaret. 

" Mistress Hamilton, in accordance with my 
own counsel, I go to seek a few moments' speech 
with his Majesty : for, since the commission on 
which I came here prevents my immediate return 
to my own country, I must intreat the King to 
employ me in the mean time in active service. 
Adieu for the present ! — but tell me — may I hope 
to see you again, in some less public place ?" 
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She was about to reply, when at the moment a 
general stir in the hall prevented all further con- 
versation; and the assembly formed themselves 
into groups for the spectacle of the masque. 

But we have been long absent from Katharine 
and her princely partner; the latter of whom, 
wholly unconscious of the misery he was inflicting, 
had gaily rallied her upon turning towards her 
lover one look as he led her away triumphant. 

" Ah — Mistress Katharine ! that is too cruel — 
to turn that fair face of yours to enjoy the poor 
forlorn gentleman's disappointment — and to in- 
crease it. But, by your looks, methinks you still 
have grace enough to pity him. Well ! I yield 
the sighs, so you keep the smiles for me. But 
see — my mother waits." 

With infinite grace and majesty the young 
Prince conducted his lovely partner through the 
mazes of the dance, which to her appeared inter- 
minable. Impatient for the moment when she 
might find herself alone, she trusted that Lynde- 
say would seek her side, and offer to her those 
few words of explanation which his strange bear- 
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ing had rendered so necessary, and which were 
charged for her with untold depths of happiness 
or of woe. Her eyes, therefore, frequently re- 
verted to the spot where she had left him ; and 
after going through the dance with an air so list- 
less and preoccupied as to attract the notice of 
her light-hearted partner, she begged him, on its 
conclusion, to lead her to her seat. 

" Not so, ' Fair Katharine, and most fair !' the 
air of this room oppresses you — we will seek a 
fresher. Nay ! now you look paler still, and we 
must away from this heavy atmosphere." 

So saying, the Prince led his unwilling com- 
panion into the corridor, where after proceeding 
a few steps, she suddenly stopped, saying — 

" My Lord Prince! — suffer me to return to the 
hall. I cannot accompany your Highness into 
these apartments." 

" But, lovely Katharine ! — my Lady Countess 
of Pembroke awaits you in one of them. I 
met her on my way to seek you for the 
dance." 

" Let us hasten then — the Countess must have 
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been long waitings Your Highness told me not 
that before." 

"Ah! sweet Kate, pardon me!" said the 
Prince, as he drew aside the hangings of a small 
but richly furnished apartment at the end of the 
corridor, and introduced into it the Lady Katha- 
rine, who expected there to find her friend, the 
Countess of Pembroke and Dorset,* one of the 
most respected and influential of the female 
nobility of the court. 

No Lady Pembroke was there, however. And 
to the Prince's entreaties that she would be 
seated, Katharine replied with coldness — 

" My duty forbids such a freedom in your 
Royal Highness's presence. And since the Countess 
is not true to her appointment, I must request 
your Highness to reconduct me to the hall." 

" Nay ! proud Queen of Beauty ! not till I 

* This lady has become famous by her reply, in the subsequent 
reign, to the Minister Williamson, on his demand that she should 
nominate a member for the borough of Appleby : — 

" I have been bullied by a usurper, I have been neglected by a 
Court, but I will not be dictated to by a subject; your man 
shaVt stand. " Ann Dorset, 

" Pembroke, and Montgomery." 
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have said what I brought thee here to listen 
to." 

" But, I intreat your Highness,— consider the 
customs of the Court, " 

" ' O, Kate, nice customs curtsey to great 
kings, 9 — But since you are in haste, I must needs 
pursue my great grandfather of Agincourt's 
knock-down fashion of wooing, and without re- 
serve I say, * I love you, Kate !' " 
My Lord Prince !" 

My Lady Princess ! — as I would have you, if 
you will listen to me, — a little patience, I intreat ! 
— nay ! turn not away till I have told thee that, 
resist as thou wilt, the stars have already settled 
that thou shalt be Queen of England. Lilly long 
ago foretold that Katharine should be my wife ; 
and where shall I find her, if she be not the 
beautiful, the peerless, at whose feet I now lay 
my heart, my homage, and my hopes ?" 

As the Prince spoke these words he gracefully 
dropped on one knee, and seizing the fair hand of 
Katharine, he kissed it with fervour and apparent 
devotion. With the other Katharine covered her 
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eyes for a few moments before she spoke. Exactly 
at this juncture it had chanced that Lyndesay, in 
the way above related, had become a party to the 
scene. He had not, however, been allowed a 
sufficiently lengthened survey to await Katha- 
rine's reply. 

"Prince of Wales !" she said, "you are well 
aware that the proposals you make to me, a 
subject, are at variance with the established 
customs, — I had almost said with the laws of the 
kingdom you are to govern. Were there no other 
reason than this for my rejection of your suit, it 
were unbecoming in me to listen to it ; I there- 
fore beg, — nay, I command your Highness to 
desist from such language, or I shall feel it my 
duty to report it to the King." 

She was turning away, but the Prince, still 
kneeling, caught hold of her dress and detaining 
her, passionately exclaimed, — " Thou shalt be 
mine in spite of all ; — what cared my Uncle Harry 
the Eighth for laws and customs ? — I love thee the 
more for this well acted piece of wisdom, and, — ' 

The Lady Katharine lifted her hand, and 
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pointed to the draperied doorway, — the Prince 
turned in that direction, and beheld the King ! 
He had entered in search of a few minutes' soli- 
tude in time to hear the conclusion of Katharine's 
speech, and listened in mute astonishment to his 
son's rejoinder. 

In a moment Prince Charles started to his 
feet, and standing before his father, his cap in his 
hand, with an easy and perfectly unembarrassed 
air, and in an attitude of grave deference, he 
appeared to await the commands of the King. 

Since his Majesty continued silent, however, 
his eyes fixed sadly, and even sternly, upon his 
son, the latter at length spoke — 

" Your Majesty," said he, " will, I feel con- 
fident, rejoice to hear that the masque, in the 
rehearsal of which the Lady Katharine Went- 
worth and myself were engaged, will be perfected 
for the amusement of my mother and her Court 
within a few days at farthest. " 

Charles bit his lip, hardly able to repress the 
rising smile; but making an effort to do so, he 
turned gravely to the Lady Katharine, and said 
in a gentle tone, — 
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" The Queen needs your attendance, my child, 
— you may rejoin her Majesty; but you seem 
distressed and agitated ?" 
. "Sire! I fear * 

" Fear nothing, my dear child. While we 
live you shall never want a friend to place full 
confidence in your own noble nature, or to pro- 
tect you from the injuries of others." 

Katharine retired; and when she was gone, 
the King, turning round to his son, said hastily, 
" Charles, I verily believe you would stake three 
kingdoms for a woman's smile !" 

" Faith I my Royal father," replied the Prince, 
" unless times change I seem to have but a very 
precarious chance of gaining either." 

€t Tell me, Charles, I charge you, on your duty 
as a son, on your allegiance as a subject, — tell 
me truly, of what nature were the proposals you 
were but now making to the Lady Katharine 
Wentworth ?" 

" Very similar proposals, my Liege lord and 
father," replied the Prince, with a grave incli- 
nation of the head, " to those which your Majesty 
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may have made some nearly twenty years ago 
to my mother; and also, if report speaks true, 
to a certain Spanish lady, for whose fair sake 
your Highness thought the risk of death or 
captivity but as dust in the balance." 

The King again bit his lip. 

€€ Thank Heaven P he ejaculated, as if to him- 
self. Then addressing the Prince, he continued., 
S€ And yet, my son! with the admission upon your 
lips that these unhappy troubles cloud your 
prospect of succession, you would shock the 
prejudices of our subjects by violating the con- 
ventional rule that royalty shall seek but royalty 
in alliance, and achieve what is lacking in their 
disaffection towards our house, by wedding the 
daughter of a man whose unpopularity was, alas ! 
his only crime T 

" Sire! your Majesty and the Lady Katharine 
must doubtless have been reading the same book, 
for you have adopted a precisely similar line of 
argument. Now hear me, my father! and I will 
give you a leaf out of human nature. My views 
are sagacious and politic beyond your own. At 
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a time when all laws and customs are set at 
defiance, what so likely to secure the popular 
applause as to set them at defiance too ? You 
perceive, my Liege! I meditate a perfect coup 
d'etat!" 

The King shook his head and smiled sadly. 

" Our subjects," paid he, " have one mode of rea- 
soning for themselves, another for us. The more 
clamorously they cry for freedom, the more rudely 
would they trample on the rights of their King ; 
and while indulging themselves in unbridled 
licence, they would bind their sovereign with 
iron fetters. All prejudices save our own are 
held inviolable. But enough of this, my son. 
Were your vision a darling project of the people, 
instead of the sure mark for their hatred and 
aversion, you were yet as far as ever from suc- 
cess. If we mistake not most entirely, the Lady 
Katharine loves another." 

" That, my Royal father! is entirely in my 
favour," observed the Prince, unmoved; "for 
like myself she will merely have to transfer her 
ready-made stock of affections. The troublesome 
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task of teaching the young heart how to love, I 
have long forsworn — it consumes time and painty 
and creates suspense; while the simple transfer 
endows one at once with all the benefits of ano- 
ther's painstaking, saving a world of vows and 
sighs and tears, for which your unworthy son has 
but slight vocation." 

" Unworthy indeed J" replied the King, " of 
any heart worth the having. But since neither 
considerations of duty to thy family, thy coun- 
try, nor thy King, can restrain thy lightest 
fancy, we must find thee employment which shall 
leave no room for trifling. To-morrow, God 
willing! thou shalt proceed to join Bupert before 
Gloucester, where we ourself shall shortly follow. 
And now we go instantly to consult the Lord 
Hertford upon thy departure, for which hold 
thyself prepared." 

The King abruptly quitted the apartment : and 
Prince Charles, whose light imagination quickly 
invested with charms any novelty presented to 
its acceptance, already seized with ardour the 
idea of 6 military excursion, and returning to the 
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hall, he gaily hummed as he went along the air 
of an old romance, the hymn of Roland — 

" A Roncevanx dans ses clairvaux, 
Roland oourant a la victoire, 
Chantait tout haut a Roncevanx," &c. &c. 

When he reached the assembly, he found that 
the masque, in which he was to take a part, 
awaited but his arrival to proceed. With him 
were associated in the representation, some of the 
most distinguished of the young nobility of the 
Court, and to the Lady Katharine Wentworth 
had been assigned the principal female character. 
The piece was the Masque of Cpmus. In this 
the Prince had chosen the appropriate part of the 
" Enchanter," while Katharine, who was to enact 
the " Lady," trembled lest by any inadvertence^ 
folly, he should betray the too near approxima- 
tion of the present fictitious representation to 
the real scene from which the King's presence had 
but just afforded her the means of escaping. 

Nor was this her only cause of agitation. As 
she had passed along the hall to rejoin the Queen, 
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Katharine had unwittingly turned her eyes 
towards the spot where sate Margaret Hamilton. 

What was her surprise to behold by her side, 
in earnest conversation with her, his hand clasping 
one of Margaret's, the man for whose love Katha- 
rine would have sacrificed all other worldly hopes ! 

Though of a nature far too noble for petty 
jealousy, our heroine could not so far blind her- 
self to the evidence of her senses, as not to feel 
struck to the heart by the scene before her. The 
inconstancy of Lyndesay, accounting in part, she 
reasoned to herself, for the strange inconsistency 
of his previous manner! the unaccountable fickle- 
ness of Margaret, to whom she had supposed 
Lyndesay a stranger! The two individuals on 
earth in whom she had most trusted, thus 
appeared leagued to deceive her. 

Still the spirit of Katharine quailed not. 
Tried during this festive evening to the very 
bounds of endurance, she was resolved that ke, 
at least, who was the cause of all this suffering, 
should not see her bow beneath it. With a step 
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as firm and a brow as erect as before, she pro- 
ceeded tb take her place for the endurance of the 
last cruel proof of her powers of self-command. 
The excitement of the part accounted, in the 
minds of her audience, for the flushed cheek, and 
more than usually brilliant eye, which gave an 
appearance of intense animation to her habitually 
calm expression. And as she pronounced the 
words — 

" These thoughts may startle well, but not astound, 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong-sided champion, Conscience. 
O welcome, pure eyed Faith ! white handed Hope 1 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings" — 

her voice assumed an emphasis, and her whole 
form and manner a dignity, which seemed to 
Lyndesay to accuse his injurious suspicions. 

"But this display is but to dazzle her new 
lover, the Prince," returned in answer our hero's, 
as he believed, better reason. 

But when she came to the part, addressing 
Comus, 

" Shepherd, 1 take thy word, 
And trust thy honest-offered courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds, 
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With smoky rafters , than in tapestry halls, 

And courts of princes, where it first was named, 

And yet is most pretended : in a place 

Less warranted than this, or less secure, 

I cannot be, that I should fear to change it," — 

there was a pathos in her tone — a momentary 
faltering in the hitherto well-sustained articula- 
tion, which produced on all who heard the impres- 
sion of her perfect personification of the character 
—on all save one, who alone, perhaps, penetrated 
her real feelings ; — that one was the King. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Je tous aime 
Beauoonp moins que mon Dieu, mais bien plus de moi-m£me. 

Polyeuctk. 

It must be owned that Lyndesay — if in the first 
instance he had been too precipitate in suffering 
the slight grounds afforded him for jealousy by 
the exchange of letters between Montrose and 
Katharine, to shake his confidence in the faith of 
the latter towards himself— had been sufficiently 
punished by the untoward series of events which 
had rendered her inconstancy apparently a matter 
of certainty, and that not alone as regarded him ; 
for Albert could no longer doubt that Montrose 
too had been deceived; since the simple and 
trusting girl who had first won his affections, 
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appeared to him now to exhibit the conduct of an 
unprincipled and heartless court coquette. He 
laboured to convince himself that she was no 
longer worthy of his love; but the cherished 
vision of years is not to be torn away in an hour : 
and though he might condemn and affect to 
despise her conduct, Lyndesay felt that for him 
the presence of Katharine must ever possess a 
dangerous charm, fatal to his peace, and destruc- 
tive of his best energies. 

He had not sought further parley with her on 
the night of the ball — nay, he was even desirous 
to avoid all future intercourse with one who 
possessed a power over him he hardly dared own 
to himself. And, with the desperate hope that 
absence and active service might contribute to 
banish the now all unwelcome thoughts which he 
had so long cherished, he requested and obtained 
of the King permission to accompany the rein- 
forcements which were about to proceed, under 
command of the Lord Falkland, to join the army 
Of Rupert before Gloucester. 

In the quality of aide-de-camp to that noble- 
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man Albert desired to serve ; since his engage- 
ments with Montrose, as well as his greater 
interest in the affairs of the north, forbade his 
accepting of a regular commission in the army at 
present under Prince Rupert, where he merely 
sought temporary employment until the oppor- 
tunity arrived of conveying to the Earl of 
Montrose the Royal commission, appointing him 
Lieutenant-General of Scotland. 

If the impatience of Albert Lyndesay to depart 
from a spot which contained so much that was 
alluring and attractive to a young soldier, af- 
forded his Royal patron some surprise, our hero 
himself was fated to experience the same degree 
of astonishment, when, in answer to his request 
for employment, he received a command to hold 
himself in preparation to accompany the troops, 
which — under the Prince of Wales and the Lord 
Falkland — were to leave Oxford late on the fol- 
lowing day, for the reinforcement of the troops 
employed in the siege of Gloucester. 

That Lord Falkland should accept of his 
voluntary services as aide-de-camp, was what, 
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through the mediation of the King, Lyndesay 
had hoped and expected. But that the Prince 
—in possession of that happiness of which he 
himself was hurrying from the contemplation — 
with reasons for lingering at the Court precisely 
such as instigated himself to quit it — should on 
the morrow of so much good fortune tear himself 
from all, to join in the rude scenes of a camp, and 
the tedious operations of a besieging army, ap- 
peared to Lyndesay hardly credible. 

Whatever were the cause of this resolution, 
however, its manly and patriotic nature served 
rather to raise Prince Charles than otherwise in 
the estimation of our hero. And the frankness 
and cordiality with which the unsuspicious Prince 
treated him throughout the period in which their 
duty brought them in contact, laid the foundation 
of a mutual good feeling which was subsequently 
of material service to both. 

But to return to the events which immediately 
preceded Albert's departure from Oxford. 

It was on the morning following that eventful 
ball: and Margaret Hamilton, after a disturbed 
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and restless night, awoke from a series of uneasy 
dreams and confused images, in which the dark 
features of her Confessor had stood prominent, 
reiterating the deep curse of excommunication 
against her as she ventured to approach her lover 
to say a last farewell. Then Albert Lyndesay's 
form had appeared, and, with a love that seemed 
strangely compatible with that of her betrothed, 
he had thrown his arm around her, and, braving the 
vengeance of the Priest, had led her to Montrose'* 
side. Then followed a scene of confusion and 
death, and horrible visions of infernal torment, 
which broke the unquiet slumber. 

It was after awaking from this, and completing 
a hasty and early toilette, that Margaret, still 
under the unnerving influence of her dream, pro- 
ceeded to the small adjoining chamber, or closet, 
which had been fitted up as an oratory; and 
there, kneeling long before the little altar richly 
ornamented with silver candlesticks and censers, 
together with jewelled relics and a profusion of 
flowers ; she trusted that the oft repeated " Pater 
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nosters" would bring down that calm which she 
so much needed. 

And so, in truth, they did, in a measure; for 
true and simple faith ever finds its guerdon. And 
though Margaret understood not one syllable of 
the words which were passing her lips, she knew 
that she was offering a homage to the Most High ; 
and she believed that in her mode of tendering it 
she was obeying His express commands. Blindly 
and simply, therefore, she trusted: and if this 
devoted girl, whose zeal in adherence to a 
faith which had crushed her heart's dearest hopes, 
would have shed on such a being, possessed 
of a more enlightened creed, all which makes 
woman most lovely — if now she bowed under the 
cruel tyranny of a crafty priest, who had abused 
that zeal to the purpose of debasing a nature 
originally high and exalted, into a disposition 
weakly and timidly superstitious — if the earliest 
affections of childhood and the most vivid impres- 
sions of fancy, presenting themselves in the garb 
of conscience, aided in the delusion — there was 
much in all these circumstances to estimate the 
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feelings and conduct of Margaret now and 
subsequently. 

Aware that her swoon on the preceding day 
must have attracted the notice of the courtiers 
towards her relations with Montrose; and 
repeatedly assured by her Confessor that the 
indulgence, or even the remembrance of her 
love towards him, was a mortal sin, Margaret 
regarded her dream as a supernatural warning: 
and remaining long on her knees, she imposed 
upon herself a penance, in expiation of the deeply 
repented incident which had so fully betrayed 
her deep interest in the prohibited theme. 

Since she had long refused to receive letter or 
message from the Earl, the only additional piece 
of self-denial she could impose, was that of 
abstaining from ever again pronouncing his name, 
— even to the sisterly ear of Katharine Went- 
worth, the one individual who possessed her con- 
fidence, and to whose pleadings in his favour she 
had often fondly, and, as she feared, sinfully, 
listened. To the resolution of for ever main- 
taining this self-imposed penance, Margaret had 
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arrived, when, to her surprise, considering the 
early hour, a light tap was heard at the door, 
and the well-known step of Lady Katharine 
entered the apartment. 

Katharine was extremely pale, and her languid 
eyes and spiritless deportment spoke of a night 
spent in watching, if not in grief. And true it 
was that during the few hours of retirement 
which had intervened between the revels of the 
preceding evening and the present early hour of 
morning, she had laid her aching head upon her 
pillow but to watch the waning stars till they 
yielded to the influence of the dawn ; and to 
listen to the reverberating tones of the college 
clocks, as hour after hour passed away. All that 
had occurred on that eventful day, — how in a 
manner so unexpected Lyndesay had reappeared; 
his first look of recognition and love ; his changed 
behaviour on presenting her the letters, of the 
purport of which, judging by her own female 
estimate of confidential intercourse, she never 
once doubted that he had been informed; his 
stern and peremptory mode of asking her to 
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dance, almost amounting to discourteous ; his 
neglecting or avoiding to seek her again; and, 
lastly, the extraordinary demonstrations of inti- 
macy she had witnessed between him and Mar- 
garet, to whom she had supposed him a stranger : 
all these circumstances passed again and again 
before her mind, and were viewed in every pos- 
sible light, and accounted for by every possible 
conjecture, and palliated by every possible ex- 
cuse, which devoted female affection will suggest. 
Then her thoughts wandered back to the times 
of their first meeting; to the dear companion- 
ship; the interchange of thoughts and sentiments; 
the words uttered ; the still tenderer ones under- 
stood; the pang of that parting; the dull* stale 
blank which his absence left behind, never since 
filled. And now, — were they to meet again as 
strangers? 

The excitement of the evening, in which her 
powers of self-control had been so severely exer- 
cised, had left Katharine subject to a strong 
reaction, and her tears, after the first hysterical 
burst, fell long and fast. At length, she recalled 
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to mind that there was still a doubt, that the 
painful convictions which were forcing themselves 
upon her mind, might, after all, be unfounded : 
that from the marked inconsistency of Lynde- 
say's manner, he evidently entertained still some 
peculiar sentiment with regard to herself. 

" I will, at any rate, continue to see him during 
his sojourn at the Court," said she, " and he shall 
have full opportunity of explaining all this un- 
kindness. Never will Katharine Wentworth 
sacrifice to a momentary pique, or, perhaps, a 
strange misunderstanding, the possession of a 
heart like his, if indeed it be still what once I 
knew it. If not, God help me ! for none must 
ever know how vainly I have cast away my 
own!" 

She rose, and looked out long upon the grey 
tints of the morning ; then loitered in her cham- 
ber for some time, ere she could determine to 
summon her maid to assist her in the duties of 
the toilette. She feared that the change which 
had come over her own heart must be visible to 
all around her; and, though she had been well 
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able, on the night previous, to continue the 
semblance of excited spirits, until the dismissal 
of Alice: yet now that all that had passed 
away, and a harassed and sleepless night had 
succeeded, Katharine felt that she could no longer 
act a part. 

But she had no occasion for solicitude upon 
this score. Alice, who was little accustomed to 
be admitted to familiar conversation with her 
mistress, took no note of her taciturnity on this 
particular morning : indeed, she was occupied in 
more interesting speculations of her own; and 
poor Katharine's haggard and pallid face escaped 
remark from one little accustomed to notice 
variations of countenance with other view than 
the consideration of their claims to admiration 
and Mat. 

Once more alone, and somewhat calmed and 
strengthened by the morning's devotions, Katha- 
rine took from her escrutoire the letter which 
Lyndesay had committed to her, and, with a 
noiseless step, proceeded to the neighbouring 
apartment, occupied by Margaret. 
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The latter, nothing discomposed by her 
entrance, remained on her knees, accomplishing 
the tedious repetiton of "Aves" which her morn- 
ing orisons exacted. At length she rose, and 
when she first turned her eyes upon our heroine, 
who was standing with the letter in her hand, 
patiently awaiting her leisure, her expressive and 
deep blue eyes fixed in reverie upon the prospect 
from the window ; Margaret immediately became 
sensible that something must have occurred to 
change her whom she had seen but a few hours 
before so brilliant and so lovely, into the listless 
and languid being whom she now beheld. 

"Dearest Katharine!" said she, hastening to 
her, and throwing her arms around her, " what 
can have befallen you ! tell me, is it sudden sick- 
ness, or have you heard evil tidings? " 

" Neither," said Katharine, as tenderly, yet more 
gravely than usual, she kissed the fair brow of the 
devotee. " I sought you not this morning, dear 
Margaret, to communicate to you aught con- 
cerning myself, but to discharge a trust com- 
mitted to me by one — nay, Margaret! start not! 
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turn not away! You fear not the name of 
Montrose?" 

€€ No more ! no more !" hastily returned the 
other. " I must not hear it. I have made a vow 
never to pronounce that name again." 

" And will this vow exonerate you from all 
others ? Have you not also made a vow to love 
him, to wed him, to be faithful to him until 
death ? Think you that these pledges are for- 
gotten ? on earth or in Heaven ?" 

"The Church has absolved me from these. 
Loosed on earth they are likewise loosed in 
Heaven. Already are these vows offered up as a 
sacrifice of atonement, for the sin of having loved 
— aye, adored — a heretic." 

" No sacrifice of yours, Margaret, can atone for 
sin committed, if indeed the love you cherished 
were such. Might you but read the written 
word, you would find there is for all but one per- 
fect and sufficient sacrifice. But I came not to dis- 
pute with you. I visited you, dear girl, this morn- 
ing, to acquit myself of a solemn promise which I 
freely gave to that noble Earl, whose name you 
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would not have me breathe, when I met him 
late at York. This was, to become the medium 
through which the letters, which, in spite of your 
prohibition, his constancy still prompted him to 
address to you, should in future obtain access to 
your hand. Of one of these I am now the 
bearer." 

As she said this, Katharine held out the packet, 
of which she had not as yet torn off the outer 
cover, towards Margaret. The latter, turning 
aside her face, as if afraid of encountering the 
additional temptation which the sight of the well 
known writing afforded her, sank into a chair, 
and covering her eyes with her fingers, she said, 

" Did — did he then suspect that our correspon- 
dence had been intercepted or suspended by any 
other will than my own ? " 

Like most timid and weakly governed natures, 
Margaret was desirous to be thought to be acting 
entirely on her own suggestions. 

"Did the Lord Montrose suspect? has he no 
reason? He knows your uncle, his enemy, — for- 
givie me, Margaret, — his jealous, and rancorous, 
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and bitter enemy; while, as a spy upon your 
inmost actions, and even your most secret thoughts, 
he also knew was one in the confidence and service 
of that ambitious foe. Is there not here sufficient 
cause for suspicion that unfair means have been 
used to alienate you from him? if, indeed, he 
had not, as he assured me, received proof that 
such had been the fact ?" 

"It matters not," replied Margaret; "the accu* 
sation, as you say, may be true ; for my uncle is 
capable of such a part. But he, Katharine, of 
whom you speak knows well that it is not the 
Duke of Hamilton's indignation that Margaret 
fears ; nor his interference which could alter her 
resolution, had it been in favour of him whose 
cause you plead." 

Katharine looked gravely at her for a moment ; 
then herself colouring deeply, she hesitatingly 
said, 

" Margaret, tell me, is it — is it possible — that 
you love another?" 

Had she been accused of a design to wed some 
" bright particular star," the face of the astonished 
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girl could not have expressed more amazement. 
She turned her dark eyes on the querist with a 
look that seemed to question her soundness of 
mind : then spoke ; at first slowly, but afterwards 
with more rapidity. 

"I, Katharine — I love another! Know you 
what love is? Yes, I think you once told me 
you had loved and been beloved — happier far 
than I, in being able, without sin, to hope for a 
brighter future. But were it not so, and had 
fate, or rather Providence, placed an insuperable 
barrier between you and the object of your affec- 
tion, does not your own heart teach you that — 
though you might have parted from him for 
ever — the world holds for you no other?" 

The Lady Katharine threw her arms around 
her friend at this appeal; which overcame the 
fortitude she had been struggling to maintain 
during the interview. 

" Dearest Margaret!" said she, as the long- 
restrained tears burst forth, "if still you love 
him thus, desert him not. Cast not away from 
you the affection of that noble heart, so worthily, 
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so entirely yours; for in doing so you abandon 
Heaven's best gifts, and this world's choicest trea- 
sure. You spoke of my happier fate — alas ! you 
know not how poisoned was the shaft you aimed. 
If ever I cherished visions such as these, they are 
no more, and in pity spare me all allusion to them. 
But, Margaret, give me at least the consolation of 
seeing you happy ; and listen to the pleadings, far 
more eloquent than mine, which this letter will 
present to you, before you finally resolve to pre- 
pare for yourself a future of bitter regrets, in the 
remembrance that with the cup of happiness 
within your grasp, you dashed it from you for a 
mere iUusion. ,, 

As she spoke, Katharine tore off the outer 
envelope of the letter, addressed to herself, and 
held out the inclosure to her friend. A paper, 
contained also in the cover, fell to the ground at 
the same time, unnoticed by either of the young 
ladies, both too intensely occupied with their own 
emotions to be very observant. 

But Margaret, after a struggle of a few minutes, 
with a manner calm and determined, though with 
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a countenance of a deathly paleness, took the 
letter from Katharine's hand, and advanced 
directly to the oratory above mentioned. Stand- 
ing for a moment before the altar, she devoutly 
crossed herself; and after several deep reve- 
rences, and a short and inaudibly muttered Latin 
prayer, she proceeded deliberately to apply the 
letter to the flame of one of the tapers which were 
burning on the shrine. Then, casting it upon 
the hearth, she watched the flickering flame as it 
greedily devoured the paper which had brought 
her a final appeal from him who had received her 
young heart's first love, and who was still too 
dear for her to venture to look upon his hand- 
writing without danger. 

When the last spark was extinguished, she col- 
lected the shrivelled and blackened fragments of 
the paper, and placing them in a small silver case 
of a conical shape, which she wore along with 
other antique ornaments attached to the chain at 
her side that supported her crucifix, she turned 
to Katharine; and with a smile of forced gaiety 
which was ghastly to behold, she said, — " Rejoice 
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with me, my sister! for I have achieved the 
penance for which I made my morning orisons. 
I have expiated the sin which burdened my con- 
science ; and obtained a relic, which, of all I pos- 
sess, will be the most profitable to look upon : for 
I shall remember that at the command of the 

Church I sacrificed " here her lips quivered, 

and she staggered towards a couch : — " Holy 
mother of God!" she faltered, "shall I have 
sacrificed also — my life?" 

Her words appeared to be uttered not without 
reason ; for instantly she fell back senseless : and 
a long and deadly swoon succeeded, during which 
the untiring efforts of Katharine, now deeply 
alarmed, were unavailing to recall any conscious- 
ness. Aware of the rumours which had spread 
amongst the courtiers from the sudden illness of 
Margaret on the preceding day, Katharine would 
willingly have avoided making known its present 
recurrence, by calling assistance. The continu- 
ance, however, of insensibility had nearly over- 
come her scruples, when they were at once ren- 
dered nugatory by the arrival of a messenger to 
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summon Margaret, whose duty it was on this 
morning to attend the Queen at her toilette. 

Thankful for the timely interruption, our 
heroine immediately sent a message to the Queen, 
stating the condition of her attendant, and begging 
some remedies without delay. 

Henrietta — ever open to kindly impulses, and 
especially moved in the case of one whom she 
esteemed, both as a countrywoman and a partici- 
pator in her own faith— lost no time in command- 
ing to her use all the strong waters, essences, and 
perfumes which she possessed, whether applicable 
to the patient's case or the contrary. And she 
ordered the immediate attendance of her own 
physician ; sending word, at the same time, that 
she herself would visit the invalid shortly. 

In consequence of this message, the insensible 
Margaret was removed from the bed on which 
Katharine had laid her, into the small antecham- 
ber where first they had met, and which opened 
into the oratory. There, after some struggles, 
the efforts of the medical attendant were suc- 
cessful in restoring consciousness — alas! a con- 
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sciousness how utterly devoid of hope and 
happiness ! 

Fearful that the first expressions of recovered 
recollection might betray the cause of her unhappy 
friend's prostration, Katharine interposed to beg 
that the invalid might be left in her charge, since 
the presence of so great a number of sympathising 
individuals, whose interest and concern had not 
failed to follow that of their royal mistress, might 
serve to agitate her and retard her recovery. After 
some expostulation, she succeeded in clearing the 
apartment of all save herself and Margaret ; who, 
far from uttering any exclamation, or expression 
of grief, sate, calm and motionless, apparently 
unconscious of the presence of any one : her eyes 
fixed upon the grate, where so lately she had 
witnessed the destruction of the beloved letter, as 
if endeavouring to recall the circumstances. 

Anxious to direct her thoughts, at any rate, 
into some other channel, our heroine could recol- 
lect no subject so likely to catch her ear as the 
departure of her Confessor on the preceding day — 
an event which she knew must be of the deepest 
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importance to Margaret. She was not, however, 
aware that his unhappy victim had submitted to 
this man's guidance so far as to allow him to 
exact from her a fearful oath — an oath which 
invoked upon her head the most awful judgments 
of God, and excommunication from his Church, 
should she ever more cherish the love of a heretic. 

It was this terrible vow, imposed as the last 
effort of her Confessor's malice, previously to his 
bidding her a final farewell on the day before, 
which had blanched the cheek of Margaret, at the 
ball, to more than its customary pallor ; and had 
shed over her deportment the expression of hope- 
less despondency which struck every beholder. 

When, therefore, the Lady Katharine, ignorant 
of this fetal oath, had by chance chosen the theme 
as the most likely to arrest her attention, Mar- 
garet started, and looked keenly at her, as if 
suspicious that her companion had read her 
thoughts, and become aware of the dreadful 
secret which her wily counsellor had bound her 
to hold ooncealed. When Katharine, however, 
proceeded coolly to relate to her the rumours 
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prevalent at Court relative to this man's banish- 
ment, she relapsed into a state of reverie, and 
appearing hardly, if at all, interested, took no 
further notice of her companion's efforts to 
distract her than by heaving an occasional deep 
and heavy sigh. 

Poor Katharine, herself sick at heart, felt 
that she had, indeed, a hopeless task, when 
steps in the corridor indicated the approach of a 
visitor. 

Fearful that it might be the usher to announce 
the approach of the Queen, Katharine rose from 
her chair. Immediately, after a short, firm rap, 
which was answered by instant permission to 
enter, the door opened, and Albert Lyndesay 
stood opposite to her. 

In an instant the tell-tale blood rushed to her 
cheeks, and overcome by agitation and surprise 
she stood confused, as if her own presence there, 
and not Lyndesay's, had been remarkable, or 
liable to animadversion. The young man was 
equally moved, though less surprised ; but mis- 
interpreting the blush of affection for that of 
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shame, according to the conclusions which he 
had considered himself so justified in forming, 
and believing that that blush showed even her 
consciousness of having wronged him, he coldly 
bowed, and merely remarked, — 

" Your pardon, Lady Katharine Wentworth ! 
if I intrude upon more interesting engagements. 
My object in seeking these apartments was to 
visit Mistress Margaret Hamilton. Am I mis- 
taken in my anticipation of finding her here ?" 

Margaret, who luuT till now been reclining on 
a couch, her face bowed down to the pillows, and 
who had not noticed the intrusion, raised her 
head at the sound of her own name, and, catch- 
ing 'a view of Lyndesay's countenance, she rose, 
and rushing towards him caught his hand in hers, 
saying, with a vehemence which astonished both 
her auditors, — 

" You, then, are come in my hour of need I 
You did not forget the poor friendless girl. I 
know not how it is, nor why, but something tells 
me that you are the only person who can bring 
me comfort or solace henceforth." 
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During these words Katharine had, almost 
unconsciously, retired towards her seat, and she 
sank down upon it overwhelmed by contending 
feelings, of which, however, total hopelessness 
seemed predominant. The chilling manner of 
Lyndesay, the extraordinary deportment of Mar- 
garet towards a man for whom she could not 
entertain any feelings of a nature beyond friend- 
ship, — all was inexplicable ; but at one conclusion 
her sense and spirit quickly arrived, and that was 
that her dignity required that she should show 
Lyndesay an indifference at least equal to his 
own. 

Had she been less occupied with her own 
thoughts, she might have observed that he also 
was amazed, and somewhat embarassed; by the 
sudden address of Margaret. He kindly took 
her hand, however, and, leading her to a seat, 
he expressed his hope that she had not suffered 
from the last night's fatigue ; accounting for his 
early visit on the ground of her permission that 
he should see her again, — " a permission of which 
I was the more anxious to avail myself imme- 
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diately," said he, glancing at Katharine, " since 
his Majesty has been gracious enough to offer 
me service in the corps of gentlemen volunteers 
departing this afternoon with the troops for the 
relief of Gloucester.'" 

"You are going then!" exclaimed Margaret, 
in a tone of disappointment. "You are going 
then P' looked Katharine ; and could an unpreju- 
diced eye have read her glance, it would have 
traced in that look deeper disappointment and 
intense suffering, for the last hope was quenched. 
She had almost assured herself, though she knew 
not how much she had rested on the hope, that the 
prolonged stay of Lyndesay at the Court, and 
their frequent meeting, nrat at length produce 
occasions of explanation and renewed intercourse, 
possibly of renewed affection. But they had met 
thus but to part immediately, and all that re- 
mained was to preserve the semblance of that 
total oblivion of former days, which he seemed to 
practise so successfully. She made an effort over 
herself, and observed, in a tone of common-place 
remark — 
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" Major Lyndesay has then deserted the 
standard of his ancient friend and leader, the 

Earl " here she stopped, seized with a 

sudden consideration for Margaret, " the Scot- 
tish cause, I mean, to partake in our southern 
broils." 

" The desertion of old friends and — and affec- 
tions is not so remarkable in these days, lady, 
that it should excite your wonder ; but you have 
not in this case rightly guessed my intention. I 
merely accept service in England until his 
Majesty's arrangements shall enable me to return 
to the Earl of Montrose, with the honour and 
satisfaction of having fulfilled his commission." 

" The Earl is happy in having secured your 
constant adherence, Master Lyndesay," coldly 
remarked Katharine. 

The involuntary emphasis with which she 
pronounced the word constant, forcibly struck 
Lyndesay ; but remembering some former irony 
on his supposed fickleness of purpose, he believed 
this remark to apply rather to his party and 
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political proceedings than to his love, of the un- 
diminished force of which, feeling but too sure 
himself, he never imagined Katharine could be 
doubtful. He therefore replied quickly — 

" I have never wavered, God knows, since first 
I drew the sword beneath his banner. May the 
noble Earl never have to mourn the inconstancy of 
one who may hold a yet dearer place in his heart, 
as certainly as he shall never have to lament mine ! 
But methinks you have somewhat relaxed in 
your enthusiasm for the Scottish hero since a 
time that I remember — forgive me if my memory 
be too tenacious — when a petulant youth of your 
acquaintance was vain and boyish enough to take 
umbrage at it." 

"We will, if you please, leave speaking of 
Montrose, and try to hit upon some more for- 
tunate topic," said Katharine, who dreaded the 
effect of further trying the feelings of Margaret, 
which she thought that the first part of Lynde- 
say's speech had handled much too roughly. 

It was to herself, however, that the hint had 
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been directed, and her present abrupt termination 
of the subject confirmed Lyndesay in his precon- 
ceived ideas. He also observed, with a pang, that 
she forbore to notice his allusion to their own 
former intimacy. 

The Lady Katharine's request, therefore, left 
an awkward pause, which, with instinctive female 
tact, she was the first to terminate. 

" Pray, Major Lyndesay, have the goodness to 
raise the paper at your feet. Whether your own 
property or that of some other of this morning's 
visitors, I know not; but it appears to contain 
writing." 

Lyndesay stooped to lift the paper, which was 
the identical one that had fallen unobserved 
from the fatal packet of the morning. When he 
had regarded the writing, he started, but an 
instant afterwards said, with composure — 

" There are verses written here — verses which, 
if I mistake not, I have seen before. But shall I 
have the pleasure of reading them to you, fair 
ladies? for one of whom, probably, they were 
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destined. You shall then become judges of their 
merits." 

Certainly," responded Margaret, eagerly. 

As you please," indifferently retorted Katha- 
rine. 

Without further preface, our hero commenced 
reading, in a tone of deep feeling, the well known 
stanzas of Montrose, of which we shall offer some 
extracts only. 
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The golden laws of love shall be 

Upon this pillar bung,— 
A simple heart, a single eye, 

A true and constant tongue : 
Let no man to more love pretend 

Than be has hearts in store ; 
True love begun, shall never end 

Love one, and love no more. 



But if thou wilt be constant then, 

And faithful of thy word, 
I'll make thee glorious by my pen, 

And famous by my sword ; 
I'll serve thee in such noble ways 

Was never known before, — 
I'll crown and deck thee all with bays, 

And love thee evermore. 
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But if by fraud, or by consent, 

Thy heart to mine come, 
I'll sound no trumpet as I wont, 

Nor march by tuck of drum ; 
But hold my arms, like ensigns, up, 

Thy falsehood to deplore; 
And bitterly will sigh and weep, 

And never love thee more. 

I'll do with thee, as Nero did, 

When Rome was set on fire, — 
Not only all relief forbid, 

But to a hill retire ; 
And scorn to shed a tear to see 

Thy spirit grown so poor ; 
But, smiling, sing until I die, 

I'll never love thee more." 

The deep pathos of these lines, which touched 
a thrilling chord in the heart of each, both of the 
reader and of the auditors, kept them for a short 
space silent. Albert had hoped — and had indeed 
read them with the express purpose — to convey 
through them his own sentiments to the ear of 
Katharine. She, in her turn, felt that the 
reproach contained in them might justly be 
applied to him. While Margaret, on whose own 
heart alone every word struck remorse, felt that 
they could but emanate from one hand : and in a 
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voice unnatural, through intense emotion, she at 
length said — 

" You spoke of having read those lines before, 
Major Lyndesay. Where did you meet with 
them?" 

" They were written by a noble Earl, my 
friend; and a copy came into my possession 
accidentally. More, I may not say, since the 
Lady Katharine Wentworth has prohibited me 
from uttering a name at present unwelcome to 
her ears." 

"And how came they here?" continued Mar- 
garet, forgetful that the subject had been before 
discussed. 

" I know not, unless indeed they may have 
been included in the packet I yesterday had the 
honour of delivering to your friend." 

He fixed his eyes almost sternly upon Katha- 
rine as he spoke, astonished at the unaltered 
composure of her countenance upon this re- 
mark. She had taken up some slight piece of 
work to hide the emotion which those too truthful 
lines had called up; and, having regained her 
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outward calmness, she once more raised her eyes, 
and was startled at the nature of Lyndesay's 
gaze. Again the colour mounted to her brow, 
and this time not unmixed with indignation. But 
she felt her fortitude giving way under this long 
trial ; and summoning to her aid the pride which 
conscious rectitude and a sense of injury combine 
to fortify, she said, addressing Albert — 

"Your pardon, Major Lyndesay, if I appear 
unmannerly ! but her Majesty has graciously an- 
nounced her intention of visiting this chamber 
during the forenoon; and, since the presence of 
other guests were deemed a breach of respect, we 
must postpone the further pleasure of your society 
until " 

" Until — when ? " interrupted Margaret. " Oh ! 
Katharine — may be for ever! He goes to join 
those ranks where death is busy — whence daily 
some friend is summoned from the band of the 
loyal and the true P 

"Nay! say not so, dearest lady!" rejoined 
Albert, " God will defend the right. And even 
should it be as you forebode, let it content you 
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that Lyndesay lived with unstained honour, and 
died, alas ! with few, if any, to mourn his loss," 

He had grasped Margaret's hand as he spoke ; 
but his glance, during the last few words, was 
directed towards Katharine. She had risen from 
her chair; and as Margaret addressed her, her 
lip quivered, and her cheek turned pale. But 
not daring to trust her voice, she merely bowed, 
as Lyndesay looked towards her — and, without 
further adieu, he left the apartment. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness : 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs, 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet, such awful morn could rise. 

Childb Harold. 

Scarcely had our hero departed from his some- 
what unsatisfactory visit to the saloon appropriated 
to the fair attendants of Queen Henrietta, when 
that august personage herself approached along 
the corridor leading to the apartment; and, having 
been duly announced by her chamberlain, she 
entered the room with some appearance of haste 
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and empressement, which was not diminished by 
the sight of the listless looks and languid attempts 
at formal deference which its inmates offered. 

She remembered, however, luckily, that it was 
to visit an invalid that she had in the first instance 
projected this little excursion ; so, with an aspect 
of profound sympathy, sincere enough for the 
moment, she laid her hand on the shoulder of 
Margaret, who was faltering in her endeavours to 
stand during the royal presence, and addressed 
her in a caressante tone, — 

" Ha, nCamie, tu es souffrante toujours — pauvre 
petite! But we see how it is; you have the 
vapours, both of you; — no drugs can drive them 
away, and we shall prove the better leech. We 
bid you both to a state attendance in the hall, to 
witness the departure of these brave Cavaliers 
who are about to accompany our son, the Prince 
of Wales, to the siege of Gloucester. His 
Majesty desires the presence of the ladies of the 
Court on the occasion. " 

" Suffer me to entreat your Grace's pardon, " 
said Katharine, w if I humbly request your 
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Majesty on this occasion to plead for my absence 
with the King. Should the motive of one 
so insignificant be deemed worth his Majesty's 
notice, his accustomed indulgence will, I am con- 
fident, accept my plea — which is indisposition 
from the over excitement of last night." 

" But, fair Katharine! his Majesty himself 
particularly included your most humble insigni- 
ficance in expressing his desire. And, moreover, 
all your lovers would go away in despair, without 
receiving a favour from your fair hand to wear in 
their beaver. Ah! how she blushes and turns 
pale in an instant ! Elle a de sentiment, celle la. 
Seriously, child! you must embroider us another 
girdle; for the Prince of Wales has stolen away 
that bewitching ceinture of celestial blue, admir- 
ing the fashion of it. — What, another blush! 
Nay! look not so abashed; we seek not to pene- 
trate your secrets. All that we require on the 
present occasion, is the attendance of the fair 
Katharine Wentworth and of the no less lovely 
Marguerite d'Amville, to grace the conge* we pre- 
pare to give to these noble and loyal Cavaliers." 
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" Your commands shall be obeyed, Madam," 
returned Katharine. " Is it your pleasure that 
we attend your Majesty immediately, or in some 
short time hence?" 

The Queen burst into a hearty fit of laughing. 

" Nay, but I vow to our Lady this is too 
much!" she exclaimed. " We bid these damsels 
to a gay spectacle, and they both look for all the 
world as if we were inviting them to chaunt a 
requiem. No, fair Katharine I you shall have 
time to make a toilette soignie, ere we require 
your attendance. At noon his Majesty gives 
audience to these gentlemen, pour faire les 
adieux." 

As she spoke these words, the Queen retired ; 
and, relieved from the ceremony which her pre- 
sence imposed, Katharine hastily sought relief in 
the solitude of her chamber from the restraint 
with which the presence of any witness oppressed 
a heart wounded as was hers. 

She had thought the struggle ended when 
Lyndesay withdrew; but the royal commands had 
produced the necessity of nerving herself again to 
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sustain unmoved, the presence of one whose every 
tone, whose very step alone, made her heart throb 
wildly. Again she was to essay that most 
difficult, most painful, duty, which the very posi- 
tion of woman frequently renders such ; but than 
which few things are more humiliating to a high 
and candid mind, — to act a part. 

She had now lost all hope of Lyndesay's 
continued attachment. His conduct this morning 
and his voluntarily absenting himself from the 
Court had quenched the last spark; and she 
knew herself to well to hope that her regrets 
would ever pass away. But, as her faith in the 
truth of her fellow creature vanished, so did that 
in the immutability of her Creator burn brighter 
and stronger ; and the childlike and implicit trust 
with which she humbly waited for consolation 
from above — though in her state of feeling conso- 
lation seemed impossible — afforded a striking con- 
trast to the restless and feverish excitement which 
impelled her unliappy friend to seek relief from 
her self-imposed affliction in incessant acts of 
penance and mortification, tending either to 
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induce a false repose on human merit, or abject 
subjection to a cruel spiritual tyranny. 

To the effects of her purer faith it was owing, 
that, when at the time appointed, the Lady 
Katharine was summoned to take her place in the 
train of her royal mistress, her countenance 
exhibited not the traces of hysterical emotion, nor 
her eye the glance of despair; but there dwelt 
upon her pale face a sweet and chastened expres- 
sion of sorrow, which rendered it, if possible, 
more deeply interesting. 

As she took her place in the circle, she re- 
marked the serious and steadfast gaze of the King 
fixed upon her, as if to read her thoughts. For 
a moment she felt that he had done so, and a 
blush rose to her cheek; but recollecting how 
impossible it was his Majesty's attention should 
have been called to the affairs of two persons so 
insignificant as Lyndesay and herself at that 
remote previous period when they had met, she 
dismissed the thought, and feared that the scene 
of the evening before might have drawn his 
Majesty's observation upon her. 
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The officers had gathered in groups of two or 
three, in different parts of the hall, engaged in 
earnest conference touching the expedition itself, 
or employed in the ever saddening ceremony of 
leave-taking. There were instructions and mes- 
sages which this sudden departure had made ne- 
cessary, towards absent friends. There were last 
words to be said to the owners of the bright eyes 
which had cheered their residence at Court, 
for whose favours they were now petitioning, as 
the colours that should cheer their hearts and 
gladden their eyes during the campaign. Here 
and there a token was covertly interchanged, and 
a smile and a tear struggled for the mastery in a 
fair young face; or an anxious maternal eye 
dwelt with mingled expression of pride and 
sorrow upon the form which she had watched 
from infancy to manhood, now about to en- 
counter the fearful risks of deadly strife, which 
might snatch him from her sight for ever. And 
on another side, under the silvering locks of 
riper years, the fond eye of the father glistened 
as he looked upon the darling treasure of his 
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age, clinging to his arm, and gazing up into his 
face with a look that asked where should she 
find protection were he lost to her ! 

So new to England's hearth's and homes were 
these bitter partings, which called — not only the 
man trained from early youth to pursue war as 
his profession, accustomed to carry it into a 
foreign land, coldly to calculate its chances and 
speculate on its results, and to regulate his habits 
of thought and feeling by its code: — not only 
such were now called to the field ; for the deadly 
volcano of civil war had drawn into its fearful 
vortex alike the soldier and the man of peace, — 
and the politic peer and the quiet citizen, — the 
wealthy and hospitable country gentleman and 
the drudging mechanic, — were compelled in that 
day to gird on the sword and to " choose whom 
they would serve." Around their homes, and for 
their homes, men fought; animated alike and 
dispirited by the reflection, that those whom they 
loved and cherished most were sharers in the 
dangers and calamities of scenes unknown in 
their own bright island, since the peaceful union 
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of the Tudor and Plantagenet had cancelled the 
bloody feud of the Roses. And yet more keenly 
did the loyal Cavaliers feel that on their exertions 
depended the very existence of the Constitution 
and Monarchy, if not the life of their beloved 
beloved Sovereign. Strange and overwhelming 
were the passions, and the social and domestic 
traits of feeling, which this new state of things 
called into action. 

Near to one of the windows, deep in thought, 
with his arms folded upon his breast, stood Albert 
Lyndesay. He had no mother to look blessings 
on him, — no sister to caress; and while he ap- 
peared to be steadfastly contemplating the scene 
before him, his thoughts had wandered far away 
to a memory of other years. 

On the entrance of the Queen's party he had 
stolen yet one glance at the object of his early 
love; and the influence of that pale, sweet face 
had subdued whatever had been left of indig- 
nation in his feelings towards her, and recalled 
the tenderness of former days. He looked on 
her, as he believed, for the last time, and the 
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result of the inward communings which succeeded 
was to bring his chastened spirit to the reso- 
lution to act by her, if not as a lover, yet as 
a brother and friend : and not to quit the Court 
without offering to the being he had so long 
regarded as the brightest and purest of her kind, 
one warning of her danger. 

Occupied in his own reflections, he had not per- 
ceived the hasty glances which from time to time 
Katharine had stolen in the direction where he 
stood. And when he looked again towards her, 
she was nearly surrounded by a group of courtiers 
— amongst whom, however, the Prince of Wales, 
from the plumed beaver on his head, stood pre- 
eminent. 

He was addressing the Lady Katharine, as 
Albert turned towards her, and though his words 
were inaudible at the distance at which Lyndesay 
stood, it was easy to guess their import from the 
accompanying action. Taking from his head the 
high crowned beaver, he pointed to the band 
which enriched it, a scarf of blue silk, richly 
embroidered in needlework — and that by the 
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hand of our heroine, as none could doubt who 
beheld the graceful reverence and attitude of 
supreme devotion, with which the Prince appeared 
to be acknowledging the favour, and addressing 
to her his complimentary effusion at parting, 
even had they, like Albert Lyndesay, been out 
of hearing of the chivalric vow, with which the 
young Charles thought fit to attest his intention 
of honouring by his valour the lady's colours. 

But Albert's attention was divided between 
notice of the Prince's gallantry, and the far 
more interesting subject which the. lady's counte- 
nance afforded him. Katharine had, indeed, 
blushed at the address of her Royal admirer. But 
was it the blush of pleasure and reciprocal feel- 
ing? or the consequence of the embarrassment 
which was natural at thus being called into 
notice by the Prince of Wales' public demonstra- 
tions of devotion ? 

Be that as it might, the hour was passing, and 
the opportunity once lost was never to be recalled. 
Having slightly bowed in acknowledgment of the 
Prince's address, the Lady Katharine had re- 
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treated far into the background, and was almost 
hidden behind one of the projecting pillars, as the 
young Charles Stuart turned away to bid adieu 
to his mother. 

Lyndesay perceived that this adieu would be 
the signal for separation. And hastily advancing 
towards the spot where stood the fair young 
maid of honour, from whom the column had con- 
cealed his approach, he stood before her on the 
instant — and sadly and tenderly pronounced the 
much loved name — 

" Katharine !" 

She started, and tried to speak, but in vain. 
She fixed her eyes in astonishment on his face ; 
and before she could could recover herself he 
proceeded, 

" Forgive me, Katharine ! forgive me if I call 
you by that dear name once more before we part 
for ever ! And deign but to hear a few words of 
counsel prompted by a love as pure, as devoted, 
as ever filled the heart of man. You have shewn 
that you regard not the remembrance of a time 
when I thought — I was vain enough to hope — 
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that your heart was not quite closed against me— 
and perhaps you are right. I forgive you. But 
oh ! inflict not on another the pain which my 
presumption may have too well merited! Be 
constant to the noble heart you now possess, and 
whose owner made me the bearer of my own 
despair, in charging me with his letters to you. 
Reject the deceits of princely flatteries — and oh ! 
beware of the dangers of a royal suit I restore to 
you a pledge which you must long have repented 
giving — and with it, O God ! ail hope of calling 
you my own — for ever! Should adversity or 
trouble cause you ever to need a brother's aid, 
remember there is one who will count it happi- 
ness to lay down his life for you But alas ! 

we are dismissed ; and the Queen retires — Fare- 
well P 

As he spoke the last few words, Lyndesay 
detached from his neck the ribbon which he had 
always worn there. To this was pendent a small 
case of gold net work, inclosing the envelope 
addressed by the hand of Katherine to himself, 
which contained the lock of hair, and bore on its 
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seal the word " Fidelite," — of which he had 
become possessed in the Minster of York. He 
placed the little packet in Katharine's hand, after 
pressing it passionately to his lips — then, grasp- 
ing once more the delicate fingers that enclosed 
it, as if unable to tear himself from the treasure 
of years — he abruptly turned away, and mingled 
with the group, of whom the last stragglers were 
now leaving the hall. 

In another moment the trumpets in the court 
below sounded to horse. And, amidst the waving 
of handkerchiefs and the cheers of rude voices, 
the brilliant troop bore away for Gloucester. 

On the return of the King and his attendants 
from superintending their departure, they disco- 
vered the Lady Katharine extended on a fauteuil 
in the hall, her head listlessly lying against the 
friezes of the stuccoed column. The revelation 
contained in Lyndesay's parting words, joined to 
his expressions of unaltered love, had overcome 
the fortitude which had strung itself against bis 
coldness — and she had fainted. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Tyranny bean the title of taxation, 
Revenge and robbery are reformation ; 
Oppression gains the name of sequestration. 

Churchmen are chained, and schismatics are freed, 
Mechanics preach, and holy fathers bleed ; 
The crown is crucified with the creed. 

Charles Stuart. 

Hardly two months had elapsed since the 
period of the events related in our last chapter, 
but the times, fertile in events, had yielded their 
full fruit of animated and exciting incident. 
The siege of Gloucester had been raised through 
the interposition of the Earl of Essex, who, at 
the head of a considerable army, had entered the 
city, while the somewhat dispirited forces of the 
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Royalists removed to Esham. The King himself 
lay for a time at Sudley Castle, awaiting the 
opportunity of attacking Essex, who, it was 
anticipated, must shortly traverse the southern 
counties at the head of his successful troops, in 
his route to the metropolis. 

When at length the expected retreat took 
place, the Parliamentary army — closely pursued 
by Prince Rupert at the head of the cavalry, 
while the King himself led the foot — were at 
length placed in a position from which a battle 
alone could extricate them. But we will not 
weary the reader by a minute recapitulation of 
events, in which the principal personages of our 
history, though engaged, took but an accessory 
part. 

In pursuing our more immediate narrative, we 
must for the present recall his attention to the 
proceedings of parties from whom its course has 
long separated us. 

The lengthened twilight and accompanying 
chilliness of a September evening were yielding 
to total darkness, and bird, and beast, and insect 
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were at rest ; yet over the broad champaign of 
Awborne Chase in Berkshire there reigned not 
the silent stillness of a country evening : — that 
stillness, so unbroken, so unbounded — that the 
soul contemplating it loses her sense of present 
things, in the foreshadowing which this vast 
silence presents of the time when they shall 
exist no longer. 

At present, however, sights and sounds 
strangely at variance with the accustomed tran- 
quillity of the scene, broke in upon the repose of 
nature, and disturbed the peaceful evening meal 
of the farmer rejoicing in his harvest-home, and 
the labourer relaxing from his toil There was 
the echo of distant human voices raised high in 
the tone of command, or expending their last 
efforts in the wail of agony, — the sound of 
trumpets calling to retreat, — of galloping troops 
of horse along the hard-trod roads, — while here 
and there a slight discharge of musketry served 
to prove that the skirmish, for such it was, had 
not concluded, or that the retreating party had 
left some stragglers behind. 
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Sounds so fearful and unaccustomed failed not 
to arouse the country around, and amongst the 
rest the inhabitants of a small village or hamlet 
situated between the frontiers of Awborne Chase 
and the small town of Hungerford. At the 
opened window of the principal house in the 
village, and from its vicinity to the churchyard 
apparently the parsonage, sate a young girl — her 
head stretched out in the attitude of eager lis- 
tening — her arms resting on the parapet of the 
window, and supporting her brow, from which 
her fingers pushed back in disorder the luxuriant 
dark tresses* The closely-fitting Puritan cap 
had been so arranged as to leave ample escape 
for these, and the kerchief, which, according to 
custom, should have terminated in a trimly 
plaited ruff at the throat, had been left open for 
the display of a pretty and well rounded neck. 
There was also a knot of bright ribbon where 
the muslin met the tightly-fitting bodice at the 
bosom. But in other respects the form and 
materials of the maiden's dress were such as were 
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in common use among the females of the Puri- 
tanic party. 

With her taste for the gaudy thus reduced 
within the limits of a few trifling decorations, 
which rendered the primness, usually so starched, 
and the sombre hue of the Puritan dress, really 
becoming, the maiden looked truly bewitching 
when, on the entrance of her father, she rapidly 
turned from the window, and closed it 

Nor to any who had been able to survey the 
well-furnished interior of the apartment would 
she have seemed ill-qualified to be its mistress. 
Her movements were easy and agile as, after 
crossing the room in search of her working 
materials, she resumed her seat in the well- 
cushioned chair nearest to the casement, and 
relapsed into an attitude of deep attention. This 
attention, however, at present appeared to be 
engrossed by her needle- work; so often did she 
break her thread, and cut it, and draw out the 
stitches she had -just been putting in, and sigh 
— seemingly at the hopelessness of the task she 
was engaged in. At length she spoke. 
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" I sent your supper to your chamber, father! 
more than an hour since. Is there anght else you 
would have me seek for you ?" 

u Thou seek, Lilly — thou! verily thy speech 
bewrayeth thee ! and thou wilt never learn to act 
and speak as becometh Mistress Lilias Haman, 
daughter of the chosen vessel, Shimei Haman, 
minister of this blessed district. Bethink thee 
that thou art no longer thyself a handmaid, but 
that thou hast but to say to thy lacquey or 
serving-woman, 'do this,' and he doeth it — c go 
there,' and she goeth." 

" Unhappily, my father, the lacqueys, as you call 
them, and serving-maids, are absent this evening, 
and your daughter's hand must bring you sack or 
brown ale, if you would have more of either." 

€€ And wherefore absent, Lilly ? wherefore 
scattered abroad over the country as a flock 
having no shepherd? Do I not feed them, and 
clothe them, and pay them, and " 

" Oh, yes ! my father! and a great deal more — 
but though you would have them slaves, you stop 
something short, I believe, of keeping them in 
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custody. However, there is no knowing how 
soon you may be in durance yourself, for if you 
had not riept so long this afternoon, you would 
have learned, as I have, that the Royal troops are 
at hand, and all the country, as well as our house- 
hold, abroad to see " 

" The royal troops ! — the malignants ! — the 
idolators! — and Essex — where is the Earl of 
Essex ? Tell me, Lilly, if thou knowest — 
where are his troops? Sure they are near at 
hand — or we are lost." 

The minister was too selfishly engrossed by his 
own interests to note the rosy blush which passed 
over his daughter's cheek as he spoke the last 
question, or the half malicious smile which stole 
on her pouting lip as she answered him. 

" I fancy Essex's party are not very far off. 
But it will be wise for you, my father, not to pro- 
voke injury by showing yourself during the pre- 
sence of the Royal troops in the neighbourhood. 
Tonight, especially, I would recommend you to 
keep out of sight. I heard some firing, and 
assuredly there is danger and bloodshed abroad." 
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" Yet shall these worshippers of Baal not hurt 
us," returned the minister, "for ever the Lord 
restraineth them, that they put not forth their 
hands to vex such as be in peace, neither have 
they ever touched a hair of the head of any of the 
Saints who bore not arms against them. Where- 
fore, Lolly, the country hath nought to fear from 
them. For which, Alleluiah! the Lord be 
praised! for without doubt it is of His miracles 
that these dogs — these wolves in sheep's clothing 
— make not the land behind them a desolate 
wilderness. But how knowest thou where Essex's 
party lies?" 

" Because," said Lilias, suddenly raising her 
head, and confronting her father with a gaze 
much firmer than his own, "I heard it from 
Walter." 

" From Walter Craven ! you would say ?" 
returned her father, elevating his voice to its 
shrillest pitch — "and you have seen him ?" 

" Not yet, but I intend to do so," replied his 
daughter, perfectly unmoved. " He sent me 
advice to leave this neighbourhood, or conceal 
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ourselves, while the King's troops occupy it, as he 
is not sure of Essex's power to protect us." 

"Aye — and leave my rich pasture for that 
malignant Howard to take possession of again! 
I warrant me he has his eye on it, and has not 
forgot the times when he lived on clover, and 
fattened on the tithes of the church here. I've 
not worked all these years to be dispossessed of 
my earnings in an hour. So send back to thy 
friend Walter, that we'll stay by our home and 
goods, and want neither him nor his counsel— 
and if he dares to shew his face here to play the 
sweetheart to thee, wench! he may count on 
rough welcome, and a cudgel into the bargain." 

"Now shame on you, father!" returned his 
daughter, vehemently, "that you dare to speak 
that way of yonder good man, Master Howard! 
Time was, and I remember it, when Lord Straf- 
ford's steward thought it much grace to be spoken 
with by my Lord's friend and chaplain. And 
now you see him wander houseless and homeless, 
and instead of sheltering him under his own roof, 
and sharing with him his own substance, you join 
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in the wicked persecution of an innocent and 
righteous man, till he no longer dares to walk 
in the daylight, and none can tell where his grey 
hairs have found refuge. Shame on you, my 
father !" 

As she spoke these words, the indignant young 
girl regarded her parent with a look which made 
him quail beneath her eye, and move on his chair 
with an air of ill-assumed indifference. As she 
saw the effect she had produced, she continued, 
in a tone moderated from indignant reproach to 
cool determination, 

" As for Walter Craven — he loved Lilias 
Haman, the bailiff's daughter, and Lilias Haman* 

daughter to the wealthy minister of , loves 

him, — and " 

"Nay, nay!" said the minister, recovering 
courage a little as he saw his child's feelings 
too much engaged in her subject to leave to her 
her usual self-possession. (The worthy parent, 
moreover, was too well aware of his daughter's 
pertinacious adherence to any resolution she had 
once thought fit to announce, to suffer her to pro- 
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ceed in the declaration of one which went to ruin 
all his schemes.) " Nay, nay, my pretty Lilly! I 
have better views for thee, and will set thee higher 
than any lady in the land. Young Richard Crom- 
well held converse with me but t'other day. — 
' Thy daughter,' said he, ' Haman ! is a comely 
maiden.' 'So is she, Master Cromwell,' an- 
swered I, ' and I mean to marry her to Captain 
Jacobs, that godly and zealous man, who has 
lately taken service openly with the Saints, having 
long served them as a spy in the camp of the 
malignants.' ' Truly,' replied Dick Cromwell, 
'the Captain were able enough in head and 
hand, yet do I think Mistress Lilias might prefer 
an honester man.' This he said in spite, Lilly, as 
willing to forward his own chance. So take 
thy choice, girl ! and thou shalt marry either Dick 
or the Captain, according to thy whim." 

' The irritated damsel rose from her seat as these 
words were spoken, her cheek glowing with indig- 
nation, and her eyes flashing scorn. 

" Richard Cromwell, dolt as he is ! would as 
much despise an alliance with the daughter of 
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Shimei Haman, as she spurns the very thought of 
a union with a vile renegade ! an apostate priest 1 
a cowardly traitor ! for each and all of these is 
your ally, the so-called Captain Jacobs ! Well 
might Master Cromwell say that Lilias Haman 
might desire an honester man. — And here I 
solemnly protest to you, father, — nay, I swear 
it, — that whether you receive Walter under this 
roof or not, I will see him! — that whether you 
have promised my faith elsewhere or not, I will 
marry him!" 

"Lilias Haman! is this well?" said a clear 
firm voice from the entrance of the apartment. 

Both father and daughter immediately turned. 
They were not slow in recognising in the venerable 
figure which stood in the doorway, the exiled 
minister, Howard. 

Having in vain attempted to obtain an entrance 
by the usual means, as the servants were abroad, 
he had himself lifted the latch of the outer door, 
and had proceeded to the sitting-room, whilst the 
violence of the altercation between Lilias and her 
father had prevented both from noticing his 
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approach. He now advanced deliberately towards 
the table, on which a lamp was burning — and 
stood opposite to the indignant and embarrassed 
Shimei Haman. 

The latter worthy, on perceiving him, had started 
from his seat, as if an apparition had met his view. 
And after one or two very awkward attempts to 
give utterance to his anger, he stood before the 
man whom he had injured and persecuted, and on 
whose ruin he himself had risen, with an ill-acted 
air of impudent assurance, but silent and subdued 
— awe-struck in the presence of superior virtue. 

Howard slightly bowed. 

" I fear my presence, here, Sir, may seem intru- 
sive, and I crave your pardon for inflicting it. 
Yet permit me first to say to Mistress Lilias, that 
I deem it opportune if by a word in season I may 
recall to her remembrance the duty she learned in 
childhood to 'obey her parents in the Lord.' 
She will forgive so much from her ancient friend 
and pastor. And now, Sir, to my errand. — I have 
the means of knowing, on undoubted authority, 
that a party of the Royal horse are on their way 
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to take up their quarters in this village, — some of 
them, may be, in this house — for the night 
Although his Majesty's troops have orders to 
abstain from violence at all times towards peace* 
able householders, especially siich as hold your 
profession, yet, in your case, so flagrant, — pardon 
the expression, — I would say, so prominent has 
been the part you have taken in these disastrous 
feuds, that I fear a licensed soldiery, fresh from a 
slight success, might hardly be restrained from 
offering you insult, if not injury. Under these 
circumstances, I held it my duty to warn you of 
your danger." 

"Egad, then! where shall I go? how hide 
myself?" returned the alarmed minister. " Help 
me, good Master Howard! or I shall be pelted 
through the streets. Where have they fought ? 
and what success do you mean? After all," said 
he, turning suddenly with a complacent and par- 
ticularly cunning smile, " I suspect this a sham 
story of yours, Master Howard, got up just to 
frighten me out of your quarters here ; but don't 
fancy you've got a coward to deal with. If there 
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were any real danger to me in all this, is it likely 
gon would be the man to help me out of it?" And 
the minister laughed out at the thought of his 
own superior sagacity. 

Roused again to indignation at hearing her 
father's unworthy suspicion, Lilias was about 
to interfere in spite of Howard's late rebuke, with 
an angry retort: But the reverend clergyman 
motioned silence, and himself answered calmly,— 
. <c Were I, Sir; seeking my own glory, and not 
that of Him whose servant I am, I might resent 
your taunts, and leave you to your fate. But 
having been called upon to endure the loss of all 
thing? for Christ's sake, He will enable me in 
Hi& strength to bear reproach' also. I repeat to 
you, therefore, that a partial engagement has this 
evening taken place between the troops under 
Prince Rupert and the van of the enemy's army; 
that the latter have been worsted, $nd are com- 
pelled to take refuge in the town of Hungqrford ; 
that a party of the royal horse are now entering 
this village, for, but a moment ago, I heard signs 
of their approach. And to prove to you, Sir, that 
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a Christian may be sincere when be humbly en- 
deavours to follow the maxim of his Lord, ' Bless 
them which persecute you, bless, and. ourse not, 9 
I offer you as a temporary, refuge my own place 
of concealment in many dangers; not the less 
freely, that it places the secret of my safety for 
the future in your hands- My presence. here will 
be a protection to your daughter, until the peril, 
which can be but temporary, shall be past ; and 
if you accept my proposal as to a hiding-place, 
my servant shall guide you thither immediately." 

During the latter part of Howard's speech, the 
attention of all had been awakened by the noise 
from without, which, from distant echoes, had 
now approached so near, that distinct sounds of 
human voices, of the tramping of horses, and of 
occasional notes of warlike music, were borne 
upon the air. 

More was not needful to convince the Rev. 
Shimei of the risk of life and limb which be 
incurred by remaining longer in his usurped pos- 
sessions; and in a manner contrasting strangely 
with his late assumed security, he grasped the 
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land of Howard, and eagerly demanded his con- 
ductor. Howard, advancing towards the door, 
beckoned to one of whose presence there none but 
himself had been aware, but on whose fidelity and 
affection he had learned on all occasions to rely — 
the page, Pierre. 

This mrfortunate young man, still hideous and 
deformed as when we first presented him to our 
readers had — on the dispersal of Lord Strafford's 
family, and the adoption of his young mistress 
into the household of the Queen, which rendered 
his services no longer necessary, attached himself 
to the person of Howard, who offered him shelter 
and maintenance under his own roof. This roof 
was the house appertaining to a benefice which he 
had at that time accepted, with the hope of spend- 
ing the remainder of his days in the quiet and un- 
observed exercise of piety and benevolence. 

His act of charity towards the poor dwarf 
ultimately met with its reward, but its immediate 
effect had been to draw odium upon himself; 
since the known and obvious adherence of Pierre 
to the Romish Church furnished an additional 
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pretext for the popular outcry, and " No popery J* 
"No prelates I " served as the watchword under 
which, in common with many of his brethren, 
Howard had, during the time in which we have 
lost sight of him, suffered acts of violence and 
tyranny, which would have better become the 
Inquisition than a party professing to be combat- 
ing for liberty of religious opinion, and freedom 
from ecclesiastical discipline. 

Our readers may already have gathered from 
the preceding dialogue, that under the persecu- 
tion of this party Howard had suffered the loss 
of his benefice, and expulsion from hearth and 
home. Having persisted in the rejection of the 
Covenant, and conscientiously adhered to the use 
of the form of Common Prayer, this pious and 
excellent man had been summoned to London to 
account for his conduct, before a committee 
appointed for the purpose of receiving reports, 
from whatever source, against the non-complying 
ministers of the Church of England. The elo-r 
quent and touching appeal with which he replied 
on this occasion, produced no other effect on 
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these men, — " speaking evil of things which they 
knew not," — than -on -order for his confinement 
in one of the prisons of the metropolis, and the 
immediate sequestration of his living. 

To the latter, he bad, however, returned, after 
an oppressive detention of some months. And, 
ignorant of the extent to which measures had 
been carried, he had proceeded, on the morning 
following his arrival, to execute his solemn func- 
tions at the altar. 

It was while he wad engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the sacred cup to the few whom timi* 
dity or expediency had not had power to alienate 
from the pure and holy offices of their Church* 
that the still and solemn calmness of the rite was 
disturbed by the sudden bursting open of the 
closed door, and the entrance of the Rev. Shimei 
Haman ; who advanced with a swagger towards 
the altar table, and demanded of Howard, in 
God's name and the parliament's, — "What he 
did there?" 

All started to their feet — the few timid sheep 
around their shepherd — and, looking around, the 
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little flock of worshippers beheld that they were 
not without cause for fear. Following the Rev, 
Shimei, and as far as could be seen, to the 
entrance of the church, came pouring in a band 
of soldiers ; ruthless and desperate men ; without 
whose support it is likely the reverend gentleman 
would not have ventured his precious person so 
far as even into a consecrated church, with so 
formidable a fear as that of a hostile congregation 
before his eyes. 

However, he could now afford to be coura- 
geous, even to impudence; for, besides the mili- 
tary force, came mingling in the tide a crowd 
of mechanics, women, find children, the dregs of 
the population of a neighbouring town. For of 
Howard's own parishioners not one could be 
induced to join in that day's outrage. 

Already had the factious assembly spread 
themselves over the church, entering the. pewe> 
scattering and tearing the books, and defacing the 
monuments and inscriptions. Already had one, 
more daring in his profaneness, mounted the 
pulpit, and, throwing down the cushion to th$ 
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crowd beneath, commenced -an harangue, of which 
the indecency and blasphemy shocked some even 
of his less hardened associates. Yet Howard 
moved not, spoke 'not, but, with a countenance 
pale indeed, but in which no agitation was 
viable, he remained standing in front of the altar, 
holding in his hand the sacramental cup, and not 
attempting by reply, or otherwise, to acknow- 
ledge the question with which he had been so 
rudely accosted 

" Here, my fine fellow ! give us your flagon, 
and well drink health and a good journey to you, 
as you're likely to have one," said the Captain of 
the troop, a dark looking man of strong and 
athletic stature and sinister countenance, under 
the shadow of whose vnng the Rev. Shinier 
Hainan ventured to repeat his own- question in as 
insolent a tone ad he oould assume ; the Captain 
meanwhile approaching the altar rails, and ex- 
tending his hand to receive the cup. 

" It is vain to resist," said the clergyman, as he 
turned, and reverently placed the cup upon the 
table, " or to oppose earthly force to yours, were' 
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even these consecrated walls fit scene. for suab & 
conflict. But I tell you all," and he retreated a 
few paces, and raised his. voice to a pitch which 
commanded the attention of the multitude pre- 
sent, and served to silence the, pulpit oratory "I 
tell you .all, in the name of the Lord of Hosts, 
whose altars ye would pro&ne, and whose holy 
temple ye would trample under foot,— I tell you 
that, ye are the. subject* of 'a strong delusion, that 
ye should believe a lie.' Unhappy men ! I w&tn 
you, as the ambassador .of Christ, I charge you, 
repent .while there is yet time,—* Depart, I pray 
you,, from the tents of these, wicked men,' who* 
would mislead your ignorance, /and touch wh 
thing of theirs, lest ye be consumed in all theis 
ma.-'. iFqrJbe assured that 'ra-.-thfe place is one 
greater than the temple*' ai*d although ye may 
defile His sanctuary, ye may raze His walls, aye> 
and, may be, murder His appointed minister, yet 
are ye powerless to : hurt or destroy that Church* 
c whose foundations are upon the holy hills,', and 
<flj*d the gates of hell shall Apt preyail against* 
it'" 
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Howard had hardly concluded the last words, 
when he sank to the earth, felled by a blow dealt 
him during the delivery of his speech, from the 
flat of his sword, by the brutal leader of the 
soldiers. Not having been stunned, the venerable 
clergyman had struggled to speak on, but a 
mortal faintness had at length overcome him ; the 
blood streamed from his nose and mouth, and he 
lay stretched on the ground, across the path to 
the communion-table. 

Even in that tumultuous assembly, a few 
voices cried, a Shame ! " And when the Rev, 
Shimei Haman proceeded to enter within the 
precincts of the altar rails, and bestowed a kick 
upon the prostrate body of the minister, which 
lay in his way, the shout of indignation became 
universal. 

At this moment the iron hand of the soldier 
was laid upon the dastard minister, and arrested 
his further progress. "Nay! nay! — forbear — 
Haman! — murder him not, thou drivelling coward ! 
Just now I saw a face appear from behind that 
tomb, and such a face! But once in my life 
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hne I aex aagbt Qe it, and then it 

! and thee, too, there had bees minder! 
! Git* ■» wae, TT—mi ! 

His comptanoB. nipchanicaliy obeyed, and 
mg the cup from off die altar, gave it into the 
hand of the soldier, who drained it at a diauglil . 
and. turning, hastily prepared to depart. The 
mimaler, however, eadeaiuunsd to detain him. 

"But Captain, Captain Jacobs, yoa will 
accompany me to die dwelling house, my house* 
The GeneaTs orders were, that I should be pot 
into possession of the Bring, which, yon know, 
means the house, and lands, and goods. And 
thai Colonel, for yoa will doubtless be a Colonel 
directly, or perhaps a General, yon shall be my 
guest, will yon not? Meantime, what is to be 
done with him?" 

He turned, and pointed as he spoke, to the 
inanimate form of Howard, over which the page 
Pierre was bending in agony. The other also 
turned slightly towards their victim. 

u Leave him to the Devil! for he apparently 
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attends him," said he, as shuddering, with has* 
tened steps, he left the chureh» 

His troop immediately followed : and in a few 
minutes ail was as still within those holy walls, 
as if they had not been polluted by the presence of 
the hypocrite and the blasphemer. Of Howard 
more was not heard in the neighbourhood at 
that time : though some affirmed that Pierre 
was to be seen frequently at night wandering 
over the country in different directions. The 
good man's own parishioners, believing him alive 
and concealed, were not over minute in their en- 
deavours to ascertain the place of his retreat ; 
since a public proclamation denounced further^ 
imprisonment to him on his discovery, with a 
reward to any who should accomplish it. It is to 
the credit of human nature, that none strove for: 
this reward but the Rev. Shimei Haman. 

This worthy gentleman, duly installed in pos- 
session of the house, lands, and goods, which, afe 
he said, constituted the living, was ever unable 
to gratify his curiosity, as to the cause of the 
panic which had in the church so fearfully seized 
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upon his usually reckless and ruthless coadjutor. 
All that he could elicit from him was, that he had 
witnessed something amidst that scene which had 
reminded him of a horrible and never forgotten 
adventure of his boyhood, and that nothing should 
ever induce him to enter that church after 
twilight. 

He gave full permission, however, to his sol- 
diers to appropriate the consecrated structure for 
all purposes of convenience and utility, during his 
own abode with his friend Shimei, and in due time 
the pews were converted into stalls for horses, 
the aisles were knee deep in Augaean mire and 
filth,— and the fair light arches rose above a 
stable! 

To add to the discontent and discomfiture of. 
the parishioners, their new pastor, in his eager- 
ness to profit to the utmost by his ill-gotten pos- 
session, cut down all the churchyard trees, and, 
in particular, a venerable elm which had been the 
pride and boast of the parish, and which had 
given shelter to the successive generations who 
now slept beneath its shade. This violence done 
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to the prejudices of the people had never been 
forgotten. Rumour accused the minister of yet 
more sacrilegious and more disgusting violation of 
the sacredness of the consecrated precincts, and 
the neighbouring population waited only for the 
time, and a chance of success, to wreak their 
vengeance upon the innovator. 

On the evening of which we have given some 
particulars at the opening of this chapter, that; 
time appeared to be arrived. The arrival of Lord 
Falkland's company of horse was hailed by the 
villagers as a signal triumph, and they lost no time 
in assembling, and indicating to the weary soldiers 
the road to the minister's dwelling, the chief house 
in the place, and the one in which it was supposed 
their leader would take up his quarters for the 
night. The loud cries of the people, in which hi& 
own name was reiterated with no yery favourable 
accent, reached, as we have said, the ears of the 
reverend minister himself; and, heedless of aught 
else, bestowing not even a thought upon the 
safety of his daughter, the worthy parent ai*4. 
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pastor seized the arm of Pierre and homed 
away. 

It was for the page to indicate the route they 
were to follow, and, to the horror of Shimei, he 
found that it lay through that churchyard which 
had witnessed most of his acts of violence and 
profaneness. He hastened onwards as the voices 
of the populace became nearer and more distinct ; 
and, as he heard the clattering of horses 9 hoofs 
along the narrow lane which separated the 
churchyard from his own late residence, what 
would he not have given for the friendly shadow 
of one of those venerable oaks which now lay 
prostrate, lopped of branch and bark, in readiness 
for transportation to the timber-yard ! 

The moon had risen with sufficient clearness to 
reveal any moving object, and, catching hold of 
Pierre, the Bev. Shimei attempted to draw him 
under the shadow of a tall gravestone, whispering 
him to crouch on hands and knees. 

But the dwarf, deaf to the whisper, showed 
little more sensibility to the other signs which 
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indicated the wishes of his companion. As if 
playing with his fears, Pierre turned his own face 
upwards to that of the trembling minister with a 
grim smile, which made his features, rendered 
ghastly by the moonlight, assume an appearance 
more repulsive even than was their wont He 
pointed to the church-porch, and then, insensible 
to tbe minister's expostulations, immediately led 
the way thither. 

" But, my good Pierre ! I say — my best friend ! 
— why lead me to this place ? Master Howard, 
your very excellent patron, directed you to show 
me his own abode, not the church and church* 
yard. Let us go thither without loss of time — 
I beg — I entreat " 

But it was useless. The dwarf walked on 
unheedingly until they stood under the porch* 
There was no door, for it had been broken oft 
and used for firewood. They entered the build- 
ing: and again the nerves of th^ Bev. Shimei 
were put to the test by the sudden disturbance 
their advance occasioned to a multitude of bats 
and owls, which immediately rose upon the wing 
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with discordant screeching and hooting, and con- 
tinued to traverse the building with incessant 
flapping, or made their exit through the glassless 
windows. 

Regardless of these, as of all else, Pierre pro- 
ceeded up the aisle towards the altar, and the 
horrified minister, fearful of losing sight of aught 
human even for an instant, made the best of his 
way through heaps of wet straw, hay, and refuse, 
to the point where Pierre halted, and where, 
when he had last stood, it was to insult and 
injure that man who had but now stepped in to 
save him from imminent peril. 

It did not add to his tranquillity that he re- 
called the observation of his usually so stout- 
hearted friend, Captain Jacobs, upon the agree- 
ableness of a visit to this place after twilight. 
Though sacrilegious, the Rev. Shimei was no less 
abjectly superstitious; and, himself a traitor, he 
ever suspected treachery. The desolate sanc- 
tuary, with its vaulted dead beneath and around 
— the violated altar, with the stains of blood still 
upon its pavement — the pale light and the deep 
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shadows — were not calculated to allay his ghastly 
terrors. And the presence of even the dwarf, 
whose malice against himself he could not doubt, 
was happiness compared with the tortures he 
must otherwise have endured. 

Still doubtful of the intentions of his guide, he 
beheld him, with much surprise, advance towards 
an ancient monument inserted in a partition of 
the wall. The inscription on the tablet was long, 
but of course illegible by the dim light; and rude 
figures, carved in wood, and painted in all the 
many-coloured costume of the characters they 
allegoricaJly represented, projected above the 
monument, and on each side. To the amazement 
of the shuddering Haman, Pierre inserted his 
thumb into the ear of one of these attendant 
cherubim, and suddenly, as if by magic, the 
whole ponderous piece of wood-work moved, — 
and, instead of a dark and gloomy monument, 
appeared the interior of a small, low chamber, to 
which there was a descent of many steps from 
the level where they stood. 
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There was a faint lamp upon the table, and by 
its light was visible the character of the apart- 
ment It was arched, and vaulted, and probably 
had formed originally, if not at present, the en- 
trance to a crypt. But lately it had evidently 
served* in addition, as the sitting and sleeping 
apartment of the persecuted parish priest. A 
few books were there, upon the table, and writing 
materials had been recently used* A scanty 
supply of the necessaries of life were piled 
together in one corner on the ground. 

In another was a couch; and a few cushions 
near it seemingly formed the resting-place of the 
faithful Pierre. To counteract the chill and 
dampness of the place, a pan of charcoal burned 
in the centre of the room. 

Though not by any means a luxurious retreat 
— not even possessing that air which we call 
comfortable — the sight of it revived alike the 
spirits and the courage of the crest-fallen minis- 
ter; and as Pierre motioned him to enter, he 
congratulated himself heartily on his place of 
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refuge, — an impulse which was somewhat checked, 
when, on reaching the foot of the steps, he looked 
round in vain for Pierre, and instantly heard the 
noise of the sharp spring with which the heavy 
door closed upon him, leaving to him no other 
communion than his own bewildered thoughts. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Hark ! from his grave his martial sprite 

Your loyal valour doth excite, 

On, till a death like that I found, 

Each of your conquering swords hath crowned : 

And my glad ashes then shall rise, 

And triumph in your victories. 

There is no salve can cure again 

Your honour's wounds : think not you then 

Gain life, when you by flying yield ; 

But when you, dying, win the field. 

This unto future times make good, 

Or bear the guilt of his lost blood. 

Elegy on Francis, Lord Villiers. 

The character of Lilias Hainan, as our readers 
may already have observed, possessed little either 
of sentiment or refinement. Though really en- 
dowed with a warm heart and honest purpose, 
the atmosphere of hypocrisy and false profession 
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which she had now for some time been called upon 
to breathe, had excited in her an insurmount- 
able disgust towards every expression of tender or 
kindly feeling, however genuine. And, as might 
be apprehended in one untutored alike in men and 
books, accustomed to think for herself, without 
any friendly voice at her ear to lead her to refuse 
the evil and choose the good; her scorn of all 
professions of zeal in the service of God, had 
become so bitter and unrelenting, as to lead her, 
unconsciously to herself, to the very verge of 
infidelity. 

Nevertheless, on the evening in question, either 
her feelings had been excited by the discussion with 
her father of subjects more than ordinarily inter-* 
esting, or the conduct of Howard during the 
preceding scene had deeply affected her^ for no 
sooner had the Rev. Shimei quitted the room, 
without bestowing a word, or even turning a 
look, upon his child, whom he was leaving in 
circumstances of risk and danger, than, with a 
burst of agonised feeling, of which none would 
have supposed her capable, Lilias threw herself] 
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into a chair; and, covering her face with her 
hands, exclaimed, 

s€ And he — he is my lather I" 

Howard made no reply; but suffered the emo- 
tion to expend itself. It was soon over; and, 
raising her face, Lilias addressed him with her 
usual self-possession. 

" Master Howard ! you are a Christian : and 
now once more I believe there is such a thing as 
religion in the world Oh! how shall I ever 
prove my gratitude to you? Forgive me, if I 
speak too freely." 

" My poor child ! if I have been the means of 
strengthening thy faith, or of recalling one lost 
principle of early days, then indeed shall I bless 
God for having brought me here this night. And 
if thou wouldest prove thy gratitude for the small 
service I have done to thee and thine, recall the 
lessons of thy infancy, when, along with thy 
young play-mates, thou didst learn in our holy 
Church to c fear God and keep his command- 
ments.' But you look pale and terrified, my 
ehild ! The approach of these armed men alarms 
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you, as is natural; but compose yourself! for be 
assured you will receive nought but courtesy at 
then: hands. Even now, from the tumult without, 
some horsemen have alighted, and " 

As Howard spoke these words the door opened, 
*nd a party of officers entered the room. The 
foremost of them was Lord Falkland, who ad- 
vanced, pale and apparently much fatigued, lean- 
ing upon the arm of a young officer, who, on 
entering the apartment, uttered an exclamation 
of genuine, though repressed, astonishment. 

It was for the superior officer to speak- first; 
and Lord Falkland, advancing towards Howard, 
immediately addressed him. 

"We were directed, Sir, to the house of an 
individual called Shimei Haman, — a name unfor- 
tunately but too well known. Do I address that 
person ?" 

The young man upon whom Lord Falkland 
leaned immediately interposed 

u My Lord, no ! — excuse my interference, but 
this gentleman is my friend, — or alas, was so, — for 
it is long since we met, and hearts change. Yet 
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I trust Master Howard may not altogether have 
forgotten Albert Lyndesay !" 
. " Forgotten you, my dear young friend ! JNTo, 
never P replied the clergyman, " unless my firil- 
ing immediately to recognise your person after 
the lapse of a few years of youth, and under the 
transforming influence of his Majesty's uniform, 
may he termed forgetting. No, believe me, 
Lyndesay ! I have thought of you ever as one 
whom it would be a happiness to see again." 

As he said this, he wrung the hand of our hero 
with a warmth proportioned to his expressions. 

"But, my Lord," continued he, addressing 
Falkland, " in answer to your questions permit 
me to inform you that Master Haman found it 
expedient to absent himself for a time from his 
dwelling on hearing of your approach, and to 
this young maiden, his daughter, I have promised 
all courtesy and protection on the part of your 
Lordship and those whom you command." 

The Viscount turned, and slightly acknow- 
ledged the presence of Lilias. 
. * I thank you, Sir, and she shall have it. But 
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Lyndesay," continued he, addressing our hero, 
"in your pleasure at meeting with your friend, 
which, in truth, needs no apology, — you have 
forgotten that I am ignorant to whom we are 
indebted for an unexpected welcome, in a house 
where we had, indeed, looked to find a far different 
entertainer." 

" Your pardon, my dear Lord !" returned 
Albert ; " I ought, indeed, to have presented to 
you my reverend friend, Master Howard, who, 
when last I knew him, was chaplain in the 
family of the late Earl of Strafford." 

As Lyndesay uttered these words, a sigh 
escaped him. 

" Howard P echoed Lord Falkland ; " not 
surely he who but a few months since owned 
this living, and the report of whose sufferings, 
through means of the villains who dispossessed 
him of it, have reached us even in Oxford ?" 

" The same, my Lord P quietly returned 
Howard, who saw that Lord Falkland looked to 
him for a reply. At the same time he cast a 
side-long glance towards Lilias, as if to deprecate 
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further remarks which might be painful to her, 
on the part of the young nobleman. 

" And by what singular combination of events 
do we meet you here this night, my honoured 
friend? for surely this locality can have been no 
safe abode for you I" 

" Neither has it been. But I owe this happy 
encounter to no combination of events, save your 
own movements ; of which, having received early 
intimation, I felt it my duty, as you, my Lord, 
would have done under similar circumstances, to 
give this family warning. No one can better 
know than your Lordship the risk one of them, 
at least, had otherwise incurred." 

Lord Falkland looked earnestly at the vene- 
rable clergyman as he spoke these few simple 
words. But the auditor felt . that they needed 
no comment, and he offered none. Grasping the 
hand of Howard, he strained it with an impulse 
not to be misunderstood ; and as he turned away, 
his eyes glistened, and hie lip quivered with 
emotion. 

During this time poor Lilias had sat apart, 
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abashed and silent. Her habitual self-possession 
had quite forsaken her, and she longed to escape 
from a scene in which she felt her position to be 
humiliating in the extreme. The disgraceful 
light in which she knew her father deservedly to 
be regarded, and which must, in some degree, 
reflect upon herself, might be one reason of this. 
But there was another, and a yet more influen- 
tial, though perhaps less just cause, for her total 
abasement of feeling. 

Though accustomed to live in a crowd, and to 
associate perhaps rather freely with the military 
part of the community — amongst whom her father 
maintained constant intercourse — her associates 
among the Republican officers had consisted 
chiefly of men who, suddenly and unprecedently 
raised from the ranks, could boast of birth and 
pretension little, if at all, superior to her own. 
By these, and such as these, a great proportion 
of the commands in the Parliamentary army 
were held ; and, though associated with them 
were some names of high and honourable note, 
yet they, as time advanced, became less pro- 
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minent, and the revolutionary cauldron threw its 
scum to the surface. 

Amongst such an order of men as we have 
described, the beauty and ready wit possessed by 
Lilias Haman, nothing diminished by a certain 
degree of assurance — which, however, trenched 
not upon boldness — had made her extremely 
popular ; and the more so, that the rigid austerity 
they were called upon to maintain on all occa- 
sions in outward observance, gave an irresistible 
charm to the audacious licence with which those 
pretty lips presumed to hold up to ridicule the 
devotional language, gestures, and ejaculations 
which were the watchwords of the party. 

When, however, Lilias Haman witnessed the 
entrance of Lord Falkland and his company of 
Cavaliers into her father's dwelling, her nature 
seemed entirely changed and subdued. It was 
not fear, for her native acuteness taught her at 
once that she had nothing to apprehend. But it 
was that consciousness of the presence of high 
breeding and distinguished bearing, which binds 
as with an icy thrall the flippant tongue of igno- 
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ranee, and holds under its weight the ever- 
bounding elasticity of under-bred pretension. 
Unconsciously to those who possess the charm, 
that last perfection of breeding which is intended 
to make all feel at ease, acts as a check upon 
undue aspirants. 

Though not to be classed with the latter order, 
our friend Lilias was, as we have said, intuitively 
sensible of the tone of her visitor's carriage and 
address; and she had received Lord Falkland's 
bow with no other acknowledgment than that of 
timidly raising her eyes for a second, to drop 
them as rapidly. 

But, embarrassed as she was, the native spring 
of coquetry still flowed beneath the surface, and 
prevented her from suffering to pass unnoticed 
the curious and inquiring glances which the 
young soldier on whom Lord Falkland leaned 
from time to time bestowed on her. Nor was she 
surprised, nor altogether displeased, when, at the 
conclusion of the foregoing conversation, our hero 
stood by her side. 

He. had observed her distress, and prompted 
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by that true politeness which is the result of a 
kind heart and a generous nature, he crossed the 
apartment on the first pause, and accosted her. 

" Pardon me, young lady ! if I appear unwar- 
rantably curious. But, improbable as it may 
seem, I have so strong an impression that some- 
where we have met before, that I would know 
whether the recognition is mutual !" 

No speech could have been better adapted to 
dissipate the mauvaise honte with which Lilias 
was overcome, than this, which challenged her to 
a recollection of previous acquaintance* The 
question, moreover, afforded her a most auspi- 
cious pretext for raising her animated dark eyes, 
and surveying the young gentleman who proposed 
it, from head to foot. 

Having apparently satisfied herself by the 
survey, Lilias replied very quietly to her inter- 
rogator, — 

" It seems hardly likely, Sir Cavalier, — most 
probably you mistake me for some one else." 

Now it was the same principle of false shame 
which had previously embarrassed her in pre- 
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sence of her superiors, that dictated these words. 
For the quickness of her perception had easily 
enabled her to recognise in Lyndesay the youth 
whom three years before she had so unceremo- 
niously accommodated with the means of con- 
tinuing his journey on horseback. But the 
thought that the gallant young officer should 
recall to mind herself as the maid of the inn, 
was not to be endured. 

To our hero, the matter was indifferent. And 
merely answering, "Possibly so," he proceeded 
to express a hope that she had not been alarmed 
by the firing during the evening, which, he ima- 
gined, had been too distant to cause her serious 
inconvenience. 

" No, — not alarmed, — but I heard it quite 
welL I hope there were not a great many 
killed ?" 

"Of our enemies, or our friends ?" returned 
Lyndesay. 

Of your — of the Earl of Essex's army." 
And, therefore, your friends, for whom you 
are naturally anxious. But if it will afford you any 
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satisfaction, I think I can assure you that there 
was but little blood shed, though we took many 
prisoners. And, by the bye, that reminds me 
that these latter must be disposed of." 

Lyndesay returned towards Lord Falkland, 
who was engaged in giving the necessary orders 
to the officers whose business it was to regulate 
the disposition of the troop for the night, through- 
out the village. His back was towards the greater 
part of the company, and when, having concluded 
his several charges, he turned round, Lyndesay 
was struck with the alteration in his appearance 
and manner, which the last twelve hours had 
effected. 

" Good Heavens ! my Lord, what ails you ? 
But you are fatigued, — you want refreshment, — 
you want repose. Can I do anything for you ?" 

The young nobleman laid his hand on Albert's 
shoulder, and pressing the other on his heart, 
said, in a low hollow tone, — 

"No, Lyndesay, — you cannot, — I want — 
peace" 

" But, my dear Lord ! consider, that now that 
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cherished blessing can be purchased only by suc- 
cess in war. — Bring wine !" he added ! louder, 
" his Lordship suffers from over exertion and 
anxiety." 

Falkland tasted a few drops, and seemed a 
little revived. 

" You were about to communicate something 
to me, dear Lyndesay," said he. 

" I was merely wishing to ascertain your 
Lordship's intentions with regard to the disposal 
of the prisoners," returned Albert. 

" True, — we must hear the roll ; — bid Trevan- 
nion read it." 

Lyndesay left the room in search of the officer 
whom Lord Falkland had named, and they pre- 
sently returned together. Meantime, their com- 
panions, whose appetite had not suffered from 
the circumstance that a long fast, a longer 
march, and a sharp skirmish, had intervened 
since their last meal, eagerly placed themselves 
at table to partake of the supper which had been 
hastily prepared for them; and the vigour of 
their operations upon the half-roasted joints, the 
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broiled bacon and pork, which had been placed 
before them, seemed to leave but little hope, for 
any late comers- 
Lord Falkland seated himself at the board 
with the rest ; but he touched not,— tasted not 
Yet, when pressed upon the subject, he declared 
himself quite well; and his countenance, habi- 
tually pensive, had lost none of its benignant 
expression, nor the calm, sweet smile, with which 
he rewarded all efforts to distract him. Perhaps 
there was a more than common paleness upon 
that thoughtful brow, and the eye shone with an 
unearthly lustre. After a courteous attention to 
the wants of Howard, and of Idlias Haman, he 
sank into a fit of deep abstraction, from which 
the venerable clergyman would gladly have 
endeavoured to rouse him, but that he feared 
there lurked some latent sorrow, which might not 
bear the intrusion of a stranger. He resolved, 
however, to make the essay; and, for a time, 
succeeded in engaging the attention of the young 
nobleman to the subject of inquiries which he 
felt much interest in making upon the late 
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occurrences of the war, and situation of affairs at 
Oxford. 

Though nothing could exceed the gentleness of 
Lord Falkland's replies, his companion perceived 
with regret that such conversation increased, 
rather than diminished, the melancholy of his 
deportment. When at length Lyndesay entered, 
his Lordship turned towards him with a faint 
and sickly smile, and begged that the business of 
going through the list might be despatched as 
soon as possible. 

Lyndesay remonstrated. 

" You are sinking, my Lord ! under the over- 
excitement of these fatal times. For Heaven's 
sake! name a substitute for this evening, and 
take some rest!" 

The voice of the young nobleman was firm and 
unfaltering, though its tone of sadness was never 
forgotten by the few who heard it, as he replied, 
looking fixedly into the face of the last speaker — 
No ! my friend ! I will fulfil what duties still 
remain — I shall have rest enough — to-morrow" 

A short pause ensued — for of the friends who 
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surrounded Lord Falkland at the time he spoke, 
some were unable to assign a meaning to his 
words, and ascribed them merely to the working 
of a morbid fancy — others supposed that he 
referred to the prospect of better quarters. 
Lyndesay alone, struck to the heart by the tone 
of their delivery, comprehended in a moment all 
that they would convey. Unable to proffer a 
syllable in reply, yet alive to the impolicy of 
damping the spirits of the company, he stooped 
to place before his commander the roll of paper 
he held in his hand, and as he did so, murmured 
low, " Have faith in God!" 

Falkland took it, and slightly glancing his eyes 
over the length of the list, bade Lieutenant 
Trevannion read the names. 

They were numerous, but comprehended few 
individuals of eminence or distinction, and for 
some time the monotonous and uninteresting 
sound of words without ideas proceeded uninter- 
ruptedly. At length one was announced which 
caused a sudden start, and almost a cry, on the 
other side of the room. 
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All turned ; and Lilias who had been listening 
to the report with intense anxiety, advanced 
towards the group at the table. Her bashfulness 
had vanished under the stronger feelings of the 
heart, and her exaggerated respect for the 
present company gave way before more powerful 
emotions. 

* Where — where is he? I will go to him 
immediately." 

The name, in the report of the prisoners, which, 
to the surprise of all present, had caused such an 
effusion, was " Walter Craven — badly wounded." 

Receiving no immediate reply, Lilias addressed 
herself to Lord Falkland — 

" My Lord! if you command here, give instant 
directions, I entreat you, that I may see him !" 

" Which of the prisoners do you desire to see, 
young lady ? and how are you related to him ?" 

" The last named, my Lord ! — one who never 
did harm to a fellow creature — who would now 
have been happy and at peace in his native York- 
shire valleys but for me — who enlisted in these 
wars but to win my father's favour, for never 
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was a nature more averse to war. And I am the 
cause of his misfortunes, his imprisonment, and, 
perhaps, his death. Oh ! Master Lyndesay ! — an 
hour ago I said I did not recollect you. I have 
been a fool! and was ashamed to own that in an 
humble station I formerly did you a trifling 
service. You will remember a journey to York 
by night, for which you were obliged to seek 
equipments at a small hamlet on the northern 
frontier of Yorkshire; and you may not quite 
have forgotten the maiden who furnished you 
with the means of travelling, or her companion 
who acted as your groom. Ha ! you remember 
me? and he was Walter Craven. In truth we 
did but little, and have no just claim on your 
good offices ; yet be more than just ! — be generous ! 
and intercede for me that Walter may have his 
liberty; for ill and wounded, captivity would 
soon destroy him. He never will draw the sword 
again, my Lord ! — once freed, he never will !" 

Lilias had spoken with a rapidity and vehe- 
mence which had left no opportunity for answer 
or interruption. Seemingly resolved to bear down 
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all opposition, and anticipate every objection, — 
her head bending forward, — and her black eyes 
radiant with expression — the very earnestness of 
her manner produced a feeling of respect and 
interest in all who witnessed it; and entirely 
checked, if such had existed, any disposition to 
make her distress the subject of raillery or ill- 
timed jest. 

The appeal was not lost upon our hero. 

" I thank you, Mistress Lilias," said he, " for 
having put me in remembrance of an obligation, 
for rendering me which, indeed, I owe you more 
than you can think or suppose. Bight happy am 
I to have an opportunity of proving my sense of 
it. And you, my dear Lord ! if it be in your power, 
will, I think, not refuse the boon of this young 
man's liberty?" 

" On receiving his oath never more to carry 
arms against the King, 1 have the power to libe- 
rate him," replied Falkland. "His wounds, I 
fear, disable him from appearing here ?" 

" They are severe, but not dangerous," said one 
of the officers present, whose duty it had been to 
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visit the prisoners ; " sufficient, however, to en- 
sure him a few weeks' close confinement.'' 

" Then, Lyndesay, I must delegate to you the 
pleasing task of relieving this young lady's anxiety 
by receiving the oath I have mentioned from the 
wounded man, and thereupon you may pronounce 
him free. For the disposal of the rest of the 
prisoners, you must, if you please, gentlemen, 
await the royal orders !" 

Falkland rose as he said this, and made a move- 
ment to retire. Every one around the table, as 
if urged by a simultaneous impulse, rose also. 
All eyes were fixed on him, and there was a brief 
silence. The thanks which Lilias had been about 
to utter died upon her lips, but her tears flowed 
fast. After dwelling for a few seconds on the 
near familiar faces around, and silently grasping 
the hands that were extended towards him, Lord 
Falkland quitted the room. As he did so, he 
said to Lyndesay, who also was leaving on his 
errand of mercy, — 

" Thank God, my last act is one of peace!" 

When, some considerable time after this, our 
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hero returned to the house, he found that all, 
excepting Howard, had retired to rest ; for it was 
late in the night, and the earliest dawn of morning 
was to witness their march. Full of solicitude on 
account of his commander, and agitated by feel- 
ings he had long vainly striven to repress, and 
which the circumstances of his meeting with 
Howard and Lilias had served to recall more 
vividly, Lyndesay sought not to rest, but doled 
out the few remaining hours before the march in 
conversation with his newly recovered friend. 

" My Lord Falkland informs me," said Howard, 
" that you visited the Court at Oxford previously 
to joining his troop. Tell me, did you see the 
Lady Katharine Wentworth ? and did you recog- 
nise in her the Kate of other years ?" 

" I — yes — I saw the Lady Katharine Went- 
worth." 

€S And right happy would my pupil be to meet 
you once more ! For she has frequently shared my 
regret that a promise exacted by her late father 
should prohibit your seeking our society, with 
honour and truth." 
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" Her Majesty was most gracious to me." 

" Her Majesty ? — ah, yes, good lady ! — no doubt 
she would. And did the Lady Katharine tell you 
whether she still retains the services of y6ur old 
friend Alice?" 

" Alice ! — you said. No, I did not see her. 
What a lovely creature is Mistress Margaret 
Hamilton !" 

" Ah ! poor misguided girl ! so thought Mon- 
trose. But, as I was saying, you remember the 
warning you gave me with regard to Alice : the 
event proved your opinion but too true." 

" Indeed I — but what of Montrose and Mistress 
Margaret?" replied our hero, to whom Alice's 
proceedings had become a matter of very secondary 
importance. 

" Oh ! Katharine would have told you all about 
it; for the noble Earl, I believe, engaged her 
services both as advocate with his mistress, and 
medium through which his letters might be safely 
conveyed to her; for he had reason to believe that 
the Confessor whom Hamilton had placed over his 
niece intercepted them." 
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" She, then, received them but for another ! — 
fool that I was ! Pray proceed, dear Sir." 

u I am no adept at love tales, my young friends 
And, as I said before, Katharine, who was in the 
confidence of both, would have told you much 
more than I can, had she been aware of your 
great anxiety on the subject. But my beloved 
pupil has suffered so many and so severe calami- 
ties since she parted from you, that doubtless she 
would have little heart to speak to you of aught 
else." 

" Alas ! she did not speak to me even of these," 
returned Lyndesay. 

Howard looked at him in bewilderment. 

** What subject, then, could so have engrossed 
her interest and yours, that you spoke not on 
these seemingly so natural topics ?" 

" I was a fool — an idiot !" answered our hero, 
to the still more utter amazement of his unsus- 
picious auditor. At length the latter calmly 
remarked, — 

" You did not, then, recognise her ?" 

During this short pause, Lyndesay had quickly 
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revolved in his mind his reasons for believing in 
the pretensions of Montrose to the hand of Katha- 
rine. The fact of her apparent correspondence 
with him had been his strongest ground for such 
a conviction, and that having vanished under his 
present enlightenment, at once there flashed across 
his mind the possibility that she might still be 
free. Her engagement with Montrose he had ori- 
ginally assumed, for no other reason that he could 
recall, than the Lady Katharine's avowed admi- 
ration of the noble Earl's character; an admiration 
which, after Howard's words, appeared to our 
hero so just and discriminating, that he wondered 
how it ever should have given him umbrage The 
overwhelming conviction of her having plighted 
her faith to his friend having been for ever 
removed, he was at once disposed to disbelieve 
that any other possessed that faith; and, with the 
natural impulse of the human mind, finding him- 
self mistaken in the principal point, he was willing 
to believe himself mistaken in all. 

The Prince's demonstrations yet remained to 
be accounted for: yet, viewed without the inter- 
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veiling mists of passion and prejudice, he had no 
right to conclude that the Lady Katharine had 
encouraged or admitted them. 

To all these facts our hero suddenly opened his 
eyes, as, lost in a fit of deep abstraction, he sate 
«ome time without answering his companion's last 
remark. 

In fact, he had not even heard it, or, at any rate, 
comprehended its purport. But feeling a sort of 
consciousness that something had been said to 
which something must be said in reply, he sud- 
denly remarked, — 

" Report speaks of Lady Katharine's approach- 
ing marriage." 

" Marriage ? — and with whom ? " rejoined 
Howard. 

*' That I did not hear," returned our hero. 

" And you did not inquire of herself whether 
such a piece of gossip had any foundation ?" said 
the single minded minister. 

I ! — oh no — how impossible I" 
My dear young friend, you puzzle me," 
returned Howard. " Surely for old acquaintance' 
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sake, such an inquiry would have been both pos- 
sible and natural — nay, it was hardly kind to 
withhold the expression of so much concern. But 
had you heard the truth, I fear you would have 
been disappointed. Katharine Wentworth, as I 
think, holds matrimony in aversion, and the man 
can hardly have appeared who can have won the 
favour which Buckingham and so many of the gay 
young nobles of the Court have long sought in 
vain. In truth, few are worthy of such a prize." 

Lyndesay had not failed to grasp with avidity 
the information which Howard's words conveyed. 
Secure from his expressions of regret at her 
rejection of all suitors, that her old friend and 
preceptor still believed her free, our hero may be 
excused for indulging himself for an instant in the 
visionary hope that he alone, of all men, might 
guess at the secret motive of such uniform indif- 
ference. The next moment, however, he despised 
himself for the vanity of the thought, and pro- 
ceeded, according to rule, to state an exactly 
opposite one. 

" The Prince of Wales was, I believe, the most 
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favoured suitor during my short sojourn at the 
Court. And this fact may sufficiently account for 
the Lady Katharine's rejection of the rest." 

" Impossible I but mark ! that sound has ceased 
at length," said Howard, pointing upwards to the 
ceiling of the room. And true it was, that 
throughout the night, the measured tread of foot- 
steps pacing the apartment, had sounded above 
their heads without intermission. To Lyndesay's 
inquiry as to who was the occupant of the cham- 
ber above, he received the answer, "The apart- 
ment was allotted to my Lord Falkland." Again 
our hero sank into a deep reverie. 

41 The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together." Could Lyndesay have 
been assured three or four hours ago that aught 
like happiness would fill his bosom during this 
night, he would have rejected the notion as ab- 
surd: so deep had been his sympathy with the 
obvious state of moral suffering in which he saw 
his commander. Alike incredulous would he have 
been if one had yet earlier predicted to him that 
in the same hour in which he had learned the 
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Lady Katharine was free, his heart could be 
oppressed with sorrow. 

Yet so it was. Howard's words had opened 
again the avenues of hope — long closed, and, as 
he believed for ever ; and his spirits rose, and a 
glow of happiness passed through his breast, as 
he ventured once more to let his thoughts dwell 
with love on that long banished image. Life 
again presented objects to be pursued, hopes to 
be realised, a scene of stirring and awakening 
interests, instead of " stale, flat, and unprofitable n 
endurance. He had now a, future. 

But then came the remark which called his 
attention to those slow and measured and con- 
stant steps above ; the steps of one too troubled 
to rest — too sad to seek relief in converse. Alas! 
what had life been to him ? Had he ever known 
the dreams of joy which had but the instant 
before irradiated Lyndesay's own spirit? And 
if so, where were they now ? And what deserts 
had he himself that he should hope a better fate ? 
And again a darker shadow passed over those 
bright visions. 
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So long is youth ere it truly lays to heart the 
dearly-bought lesson, that unalloyed happiness, 
•even for a day, is a vision which this world may not 
realise : a plant which may put forth its buds on 
earth, but whose blossom shall expand but in 
Heaven. 

On that night of varied and deep emotions, 
never afterwards forgotten by Lyndesay, many 
an eye was, like his, unclosed and watching; 
many doomed, alas ! never to be closed again but 
in that sleep from which there is no awaking. 
Many a lip moved in prayer, destined to be the 
last appeal of the spirit, through her earthly taber- 
nacle, to the Judge before whom she was sum- 
moned in a few hours to appear; for the sun which 
rose in the morning was to set upon the fatal field 
of Newbury! 

At that place the King, with the main body of 
the army, had taken up his quarters on the night 
previous, and had thus anticipated the movement 
of the Earl of Essex, who had received a check 
in his march eastward from the encounter with 
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Prince Rupert on the evening before. The King, 
though anxious, if possible, to avoid a general 
engagement, was compelled to stand on the defen- 
sive by the dispositions of the parliamentary 
army, which Essex drew up in battle array on 
arriving near to the town. 

The Earl took possession of an eminence, called 
Biggs's Hill : and thence detaching his men to the 
posts of the greatest advantage in the neighbour- 
hood, thereby secured to himself every favourable 
circumstance as regarded position. 

On the junction of the horse, under Prince 
Rupert, with the main body of the royal army, 
the spirit and mettle of some of the young Cava- 
liers so far overcame their sense of discipline, that 
various parties, eager to distinguish themselves, 
joined in close action with the enemy. Skirmish 
led to skirmish ; for the courage and zeal of the 
officers of the royal party could ill brook restraint ; 
and their too great contempt for the power of 
their adversaries rendered them impatient for 
engagement, in spite of the more prudent and 
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well-digested commands of the King. At length 
the conflict became so general, that his Majesty 
was compelled to abandon his plan of operations, 
and to put all to the issue of a battle. 

The word " to advance ! " once given, the noble 
troop under Prince Rupert dashed forward, and 
by the force and intrepidity of their charge, threw 
into confusion the enemy's horse, against whom 
their attack was first directed. The routed troops 
retired to recover order, leaving the foot entirely 
exposed. But in attacking the latter, the Cavaliers 
were less successful. Well trained, and endued 
with obstinate courage, the infantry maintained 
their ground : and though the gallant troop, con- 
sisting principally of gentlemen, which composed 
the royal cavalry, repeatedly wheeled about and 
renewed the charge, their rampart of pikes ren- 
dered the Parliamentary foot impervious to all 
efforts to break their line. 

It was in one of these several attacks that Lord 
Falkland, posted in the foremost rank of the Lord 
Byron's regiment, was proceeding along a lane, 
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with a view to reaching a more assailable point in 
•the enemy's phalanx. At his side rode Lynde- 
in his unfailing companion in that day's warfare ; 
throughout which, even amongst those gallant 
ranks, their intrepidity and conduct had rendered 
them conspicuous. Full of animation, and appa- 
rently in the highest spirits, the Lord Falkland 
encouraged the men, and counselled the officers ; 
reminding all of their duty to their country, — 
of their love to their King. 

Himself the foremost in every post of danger, 
his example alone inspired courage, and Lynde- 
say, who had seconded and supported his every 
effort, could hardly believe that he saw in the 
bold and energetic soldier by his side, the same 
man on whose lips had lately dwelt buff that one 
word, " Peace ! " 

With this reflection our hero had turned for an 
instant towards his commander, as they galloped 
along the inclosed lane. As he did so, he heard 
voices on the other side of the hedge which 
bounded the road, and became aware that a party 
lay in ambush. 
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Quickly turning, he heard the words, " Now — 
instantly I" — and a shot whizzed past him, — as 
two arquebusiers suddenly rose from behind the 
fence. Discharging his pistol at the head of the 
man who had fired, and which took effect, for he 
heard a shriek and groan of mortal agony, Lynde- 
say turned towards Lord Falkland. The bullet 
had entered a fatal part. One moment the young 
nobleman supported himself in his saddle, then 
turning his glazed eyes upon Lyndesay, he held 
out his hand, but before our hero could grasp it, 
he fell lifeless to the earth. 

In another second Lyndesay was stretched 
beside him. For on the discharge of his pistol at 
the arquebusier, the wounded man's companion, 
with a fearful oath, had levelled his musket at 
Lyndesay's heart ; and but for his suddenly 
stooping towards Lord Falkland, the bullet muts 
have entered there. 

As it was, it passed into the side, and he was 
teen to fall, as most supposed, by the same ball 
which had killed Lord Falkland. Both were 
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reported in the list of slain: though Falkland's 
body alone was discovered on the field when night 
put an end to the battle : none being able to iden- 
tify that of Albert Lyndesay. 
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